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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


MONARCH 
ON 


GUARD 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


FIRE NSURA NCE COMPANY 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 
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WRITE PRACTICALLY 


*If you do not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under “Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the’Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Speak F 
This EASY Way 


FIRST: You Listen SECOND: You Speak 


"Voulez Yous Faire Une Promenade Avec Moi, 

" Monsieur ?"_ invites the auda- 
cious “Mademoiselle” of the 
Champs Elysées — or, “Wollen 
Sie mit mir spazieren gehen?” 
from the flirtatious Madchen 


of “Unter den Linden.” 

Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid—now 
these great fascinating centers of life 
and love, society, progress, business— 
are as much our neighbors as St. Louis, 
Cleveland,San Francisco,Philadelphia! 

The NEW DEAL has so ordered it! 
Participation, comradeship, co-opera- 
tion, mutual protection—are the effects 
of the edicts of our great president. 

So, whether we like it or not—we’ve 
now got to know at least one neigh- 
bor’s language, just as our English 
cousins who are geographically close 
to the European centers, need to know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. 


Chances of Advancement 
and Making Money Doubled 
But one must not for an instant consider this necessity 


of knowing at least one other language an unpleasant 
necessity! It is true that one’s chances of advance- 
ment, of getting a job, of making money are actually 
doubled by knowing another language—but so also are 
one’s social pleasure, happiness and appreciation of 
what other countries and people have to give us. 

These things were of course true 51 years ago when 
the great Edison and Count Cortina worked together 
to nee the now world-renowned Cortinaphone 
Method of learning languages, and countless thou- 
sands the world over have benefited. But what was 
true of an isolated America half a century ago, is 
doubly true NOW of an America which leads the world 
and has become a neighbor to every nation on earth. 

French, the diplomatic language of the world, with 
your English, will take you anywhere on the globe. 
And you learn to speak French at once—the very day 
you get your Cortinaphone course. 


An Enjoyable Pastime 
From Which You LEARN 


A Frenchman speaks to you—you repeat 
the words, phrases, sentences after him—and that’s all 
there is to it. You speak French as the Frenchman 
speaks it. It’s so easy and simple that a child of 7 
grasps and follows the idea ape ay 

For an adult, the learning of French, Spanish, 
Italian or German by the Cortinaphone Method is 
really an intriguing pastime. Each evening shut off 
the radio for 15 minutes, turn on Cortina, and believe 
it or not, in but a little while you understand and are 
speaking a foreign language! And without the usual 
grammar drudgery, memorizing, syntax or dry reading and study. 


You'll Be Amazed At How Quickly You Pick It Up 


Just listen to this record—made by cultured, clear-voiced 
natives. Start to speak FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN or ITALIAN 
at once—through the famous Cortinaphone Method! You'll be amazed 
how quickly you pick up your new language. It’s actually FUN! Easiest, 
surest way to learn a language at home. 


Portable Phonograph 
GIVEN 


For Limited Time Only! 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 
Absolutely FREE of extra 

charge. Not only plays Cortinaphone 
records, but is an ideal machine for 
all records, at home or to take on 
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extra 
Mail coupon at once for free book 
and full details. }—>> 


RENCH at Once! 


{Spanish, German or Italian) 





The “New Deal” ends 
America’s policy of isolation. 
New ——— for busi- 
vancement, money- 
making, social contacts, rec- 
reation, are immediately 
opened up by our great presi- 
dent’s policy—if you know a 
foreign language. This is so 
easily done by the Cortina- 
hone Method that you will 
amazed 
rapid daily progress. 











CORTINAPHONE 


The Standard Language 
Method Since 1882 


PROOF In Only § Days! 


Right iri your own home you test our method. WE 
GUARANTEE you will be delighted with the RESULTS in FIVE 
DAYS-—or it costs you nothing! Full particulars in our Free Book. 


The CORTINAPHONE Short-Cut Language Method 
Puts a Native Instructor Right in Your Home 


Fascinating Cortinaphone Records—playable on any 
phonograph—bring a native instructor right into your home, to talk to 
you whenever and as often as you wish. Just like being abroad with a 
refined and witty native companion—conversing, visiting shops and 
points of interest, attending theatres and opera, arranging train, hotel 
accommodations—learning your new language naturally because you 
“live” every word! ' 

And sparkling conversation books show you what records tell you. 
You learn to read and write the language as you learn 
to speak it. 

Be a “two-language” person, with doubled social 
and cultural advantages. Do not travel abroad as a 
bewildered, overcharged “tourist”—but as a confident 
visitor who speaks the language! Or if you stay at 
home, knowing another language opens up new plea- 
sures. Yes, of earnings too, if you apply it for business 
success, 

You Can EARN More—and ENJOY 
More If You Know Another Language 

New friendships! New pleasures! Foreign 
literature, once a “closed book”, becomes a rich feast. 
Operas Bring double enjoyment! 

anguage ability means bigger business advan- 
tages. In every field, two-language Americans get the 
preference. 

No matter what your ambitions may be—whether 
cultural progress, more friends, greater success, or all 


three—learning a language is a delightful and lastingly 
worthwhile way of realizing them. 


You Must Be Delighted with the Cor- 
tinaphone Method—or You Pay Nothing 

Now, in just a few spare minutes a day 
you can learn a language. Within 5 days you will be 


delighted with the Cortinaphone Method—or you pay 
nothing. Simply listen—imitate—repeat—and in about 
6 weeks you are speaking perfectly—just like a native! 


Send Today! 
“ _"__—\. FREE Book 
CEN NOTE 2 Mail This Coupon Today! 


Without obligation, get the 
facts now. Our FREE Book, “The 
Cortina Short-Cut”, tells you how 
you can learn a language this 
quick, Saqepanstes, and fascinat- 

way. We’ 



















at your 






in ll also send full de- 
tails of our 5-Day Money-Back 
Offer, and about PREE ono- 


ga given to Cortina students. 
ail coupon NOW. 


CORTINA ACADEMY 
(Est. 1882) Suite C-24 


105 W. 40 St. New York, N.Y. 
oe es ee 


CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
105 W. 40th St., New York City. 
Send me—without obligation—your booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut”, 
full facts about your special “PROOF-IN-5-DAYS” Offer, and about 
the offer of Phonograph FREE of extra charge. 
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IN NEW YORK 


2 distinguished name 


The DELMONICO . . . always a 
name signifying excellence . . . 
today a Hotel noted for its 
perfect appointments, splendid 
service and famed restaurant. 
Ideally situated for business 
and entertainment. 


Rates from $4.00 per day 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th St., New York 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 


























Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and charm- 
ing Gramercy Park, conve- 
nient to all destinations, 
this delightful Hotel offers 
unusual environment, at- 
tractive rooms and excellent 
cuisine at moderate prices. 


ROOF TERRACES * SOLARIUMS 


$2ADAY $10A WEEK 


* 
Arthur H. Etzold, Manager 
o 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


RELIANCE MANAGEMENT 
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JUDGE LANDIS: The man whom no one has 
ever brow-beaten signs up for seven more 
years as commissioner of big league base- 
ball.— (See page 15). (International). 

SHAPING TAXATION: Joseph Choate (left), 
Federal liquor czar, discusses tax program 
with Rep. Robert Doughton, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee.— 
(See page 3). (Acme). 

ROPER CONFERS: Secretary of Commerce 
Roper reports to President Roosevelt on 
his committee’s survey of the telegraph, 
telephone, cable and radio systems.—(See 
page 20). (International). 

ICKES CONVALESCES: Resting in the Naval 
Hospital at Washington, where he was vis- 
ited by Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes mends a broken rib.—(See page 
24). (Aeme). 

PONZI PLAYS: In the world’s pocket billiard 
championship at Chicago, Andrew Ponzi 
took an early lead when Ralph Greenleaf 
became moody and disgruntled.—(See page 
16). (Wide World). 

HULL AND DELEGATES: Recess consulta- 
tion between Secretary of State Hull (seated 
at left) and his colleagues at the Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay—(See page 12). (International). 

ERROR IN SPEED OF LIGHT: Dr. Francis 
Pease checking a rotating mirror used in 
his speed-of-light experiments at Santa Ana, 
Calif.—(See page 28). (Wide World). 
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130,000,000 EXPERIMENTS 


I noticed in Dec. 2nd issue a notice given by Al 
Smith announcing his intention of sticking with the 
faction which, in spite of “errors and selfishness,” has 
made the country what it is, rather than support the 

young college professors who are perfectly ready to 
turn 130,000,000 Americans into guinea pigs for ex- 
perimentation.” 

Possibly Mr. Smith has never been a very brave man 
or, perhaps I should say, a very original man. There- 
fore, don’t you think that it would be commendable, 
even though nothing might result from it, for some- 
one to point out to Mr. Smith the fact that 130,000.- 
000 Americans do not make up the total sum of 
humanity nor even anything approaching its ma- 
jority. Therefore, considering the millions of humans 
who have suffered in the past and the untold millions 
of humans who may suffer in the future from lack of 
foresight or wisdom on the part of incumbent earth- 
dwellers, it might be far from a terrible thing if 130,- 
000,000 Americans were transformed into a body for 
experimentation——by college professors or any intel- 
ligent persons having the confidence of our official 
leaders. c 

AMES CLEGHORN 

San Francisco, Calif. J 


NO MORE “DOVES” 


Issue Dec. 2nd, page 28, column 3, near bottom: 
“With sufficient altitude she then 
pushed her ‘stick’ forward and dove 
with a full throttle into the sea.” 
Why ‘“Dove’’? “Dove” is colloquial.  Literates 
write ‘“‘dived.” 
Please don’t instance usage, that last refuge. Yours 
for decent grammar in a household and school peri- 


odical. 
C. G. Gaum 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: We agree ‘‘dove”’ is colloquial 
but nevertheless permissible and used by many lit- 
= Hereafter News-WeEeEk will dive with Mr. 

aum. 


“CONSIDERABLE IRRITATION” 


How in the name of common sense do you have the 
audacity to publish a list of the leading football teams 
of the country as you did on page 18 of your Dec. 9th 
issue, wherein I note with considerable irritation that 
Minnesota is placed seventeenth. 

I offer for your thoughtful consideration the enclosed 
clipping which reviews the Dickinson rating which 
certainly displays the evidence of far more intelligence 
in its compilation than is exhibited on the part of who- 
ever hurriedly threw together the one you made the 
mistake of publishing. 

Hereafter I would suggest you obtain more com- 
petent help in this particular job. 

J. H. Wirkinson 

St. Paul, Minn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: The Dickinson system is 
founded on the premise that the Midwest has the best 
football teams, followed by the Far West, then the 
East. Some regard the system as unfair to the South. 

Minnesota undoubtedly was potentially as good or 
almost as good as any team in the country. But News- 
WEEKk’s rating was based not on potentialities but cold 
results, Minnesota won a great reputation by defeat- 
ing Pittsburgh 7-3, and by tying Michigan 0-0. 
Arithmetically, Minnesota did not seem top-notch when 
Purdue, a good team, and Indiana and Northwestern, 
mediocre teams, all fought her on even terms. 


“LOUISIANA FIASCO” 


In presenting the news in regard to the Louisiana 
fiasco against Senator Huey P. Long, you impress me 
deeply of your unrestrained animosity against the Sen- 
ator, in such a way as to destroy the estimation of your 
publication as being impartial or neutral. It should be 
obvious to all that Huey P. Long or any other man in 
order to overcome the former intrenched political ma- 
chine of Louisiana would have to create one of his own 
and naturally it became necessary to “fight the devil 
with his own weapons’”’—both to break it up and to re- 
tain the victory—against the most formidable oppo- 
sition in the United States. : ; 

You belittle yourself to call his ardent admirers and 
supporters the ugly phrase of “‘heelers;’’ nor is Long’s 
machine any more so, if as much, as the old and dis- 
credited one that be vanquished. Your reference to the 
incident at Long Island makes it pertinent to inquire 
just how far you a his dethroned enemies might 
go in order to discredit their gl superior antago- 
nist—in order to destroy his high estimation by the 
American people, particularly after his persistent and 
impressive assaults on the Senate of the multi- 
million incomes and inheritances; would it not be nat- 
ural for many to want to kill him politically? 

Kart J. STACKLAND 

Cove, Ore. 


ALSO ON NEWSSTANDS 

Thank you for the story in News-WeeExk about Tiny 
Tower. It was correct in every respect but one: Tiny 
Tower is sold, like the other four Tower magazines, not 
only in the stores of the F. W. Woolworth Co., but on 
newsstands in the 1268 tested key markets. 

L. Bascock 

Tower Magazines, Inc. 
New York City 
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THE BUDGET: Some Astronomical Figures for Next Year’s 


Governmental Expenditures Are Laid on the President’s Desk 


Lewis W. Douglas, a paradoxical 
gentleman with a sunny disposition, 
yet described as “stubborn as a ter- 
rier,” last week laid a sheaf of papers 
on the President’s desk. As Director 
of the Budget he was presenting an es- 
timate of Federal expenditures for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1934. 

Mr. Douglas’s figures called for $2,- 
600,000,000 in ordinary expenditures 
during the next fiscal year, during 
which, according to rough estimates, 
receipts may reach $3,500,000,000. 
This would leave a surplus to be ap- 
plied to the extraordinary expenditures 
of the New Deal next year, and Mr. 
Douglas maintained that the emer- 
gency expenditures should be held 
within the limits of that surplus, and 
further borrowing above the amount 
avoided. 

During the current year, borrowing 
has been heavy—more so even than in 
the three preceding years of depression. 
When Mr. Douglas walked in the door 
of the White House with his budget 
the situation was as follows: 

The national debt (on Dec. 14, 1933) 
stood at $23,541,054,103, or more than 
seven times its level on June 30, 1917, 
and only some three billions under the 
post-war peak of Aug. 31, 1919. It is 
now increasing at the appalling rate 
of almost $10,000,000 a day—$115 of 
new obligations for every second of the 
day and night. : 

Since Mr. Douglas took office last 
March, a system of double budgeting 
has been set up. The “ordinary” budg- 
et, which is virtually in balance, con- 
tains the items of regular government- 
al expenses; the “extraordinary” budg- 
et lists the money used by Mr. Roose- 
velt to attack the depression—such as 
money spent on public works, loaned 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
or paid out directly for relief. The 
theory is that the “extraordinary” budg- 
et will eventually be balanced by in- 
creased tax revenues and loans repaid 
when prosperity returns. 

Among those in authority there is 
emphatic disagreement as to how this 
critical situation should be handled. 
As usual, these men are grouped into 
Conservative and Liberal wings. Mr. 
Douglas, with his budget-balancing, 
debt-limit policy, is the leader of the 
Conservatives. 

Monday the National Economy 
League, which aroused public opinion 
to support cuts in war veteran appro- 
priations last Spring, backed Mr. 





Douglas strongly. It urged a “true 
balancing of the budget” and warned 
of the government’s mounting debt. 

Mr. Douglas discovered an unex- 
pected ally in Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr., who, 
until he was put in direct charge of the 
taxpayers’ money, had been an eager 
Left-winger and advocate of relief at 
any price. Responsibility seems to 
have altered his views. Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Morgenthau, and Earle Bailie, the 
latter’s assistant and a former Wall 
Street investment banker, last week 
spent a good part of three days in con- 
ference with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Opposed to these men stand certain 
extremists—notably Senator Robert 
La Follette of Wisconsin and other 








WIDE WORLD 


Sunny Mr. Douglas Is Gloomy About 
Extraordinary Expenditures 


Progressives, who intend to fight in the 
forthcoming session of Congress for an 
appropriation of at least $10,000,000- 
000 for emergency expenditures. On 
the moderate ground between these 
two camps stands a group within the 
President’s official family, more power- 
ful, to all intents, than the Budget 
Director, who are pressing for emer- 
gency funds. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator, has reported that the 4,- 
000,000 persons put to work by his 
agency will have to be discharged after 
Feb. 15 unless more funds are allotted 
to him. The President consented to 
seek another $350,000,000—sufficient to 
last until May 1, when he hopes to see 
the more cumbersome Public Works 
Administration (PWA) in a position 
to absorb the 4,000,000 workers on 
its projects. As head of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Mr. 
Hopkins has also asked for an addi- 
tional $250,000,000. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, as 
head of PWA, is asking for $1,875,000,- 
000 additional, having spent virtually 
all of PWA’s original $3,300,000,000. 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
“indicated” after a White House con- 
ference Monday that he might ask Con- 
gress for $1,000,000,000 for future RFC 
loans. 

The President let it be known that 
his decision would be determined by 
two considerations: How much money 
was needed to keep people from starv- 
ing, and how much money the govern- 
ment could raise. He knew, from the 
Treasury’s daily reports, that on Dec. 
14 the total deficit, including all ex- 
penditures, was $897,172,000 as com- 
pared with $1,231,273,082 a year ago. 


TAXES: The House Ways and 
Means Committee is already holding 
hearings on a bill which will seek to 
raise money for Mr. Douglas’s coming 
budget. The committee’s first interes? 
is to plug loopholes in the Income Tax 
Law, revealed most glaringly when a 
Senate inquiry last Spring disclosed 
that the partners in J. P. Morgan and 
Co. paid no income taxes during de- 
pression years. 

Previously, a subcommittee had pro- 
posed 40 income-tax revisions, to yield 
an estimated $270,000,000. Their 
changes hit at wealthy people who 
avoid their share of the taxpayer’s 
burden by various legal side-steps. 

Mr. Morgenthau follotved last week 
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with a similar report. He cautiously 
suggested “further study,” but he en- 
dorsed the principle behind the sub- 
committee’s proposals, differing only as 


to method in some instances. Prof. 
Roswell Magill, the tax expert recently 
brought by Mr. Morgenthau from Co- 
lumbia University (Brain Trust home), 
read the Secretary’s report to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

It recommended a higher rate on 
unearned, or investment, income as 
opposed to income gained by work, and 
rigid restrictions on “capital loss” de- 
ductions, a favorite loophole of the 
wealthy. It also recommended obliga- 
tory joint tax returns by husband and 
wife to prevent “sales” of securities 
within the family for the purpose of 
recording “losses” for tax purposes. 

Mr. Morgenthau announced, quite 
apart from his report, that he plans 
other means of getting at the wealthy 
tax-dodger. In the future, he asserted, 
the Treasury Department intended to 
take its large income-tax disagree- 
ments into court, instead of settling 
them by compromises through “in- 
come-tax” lawyers, whose political 
connections have lent an unsavory 
odor to the Washington Bar in the 
past. The first such case will be that 
of Charles E. Mitchell, whose dramatic 
testimony before a Senate committee 
last Feb. brought about his resignation 
from the chairmanship of The National 
City Bank of New York. 

‘It has been suggested that I com- 
promise the Mitchell case,” said Mr. 
Morgenthau, “but I have decided that 
it is in the public interest to go ahead 
with the ordinary legal processes to 
collect the tax.” 

There are about $825,000,000 of 
claims at present tied up before the 
Treasury Department or the Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


LIQUOR: In addition to a higher 
income-tax revenue the chief hope of 
the Treasury lies in extracting money 
from the newly legalized liquor indus- 
try. A joint committee of the House 
and Senate held hearings on liquor 
taxes last week. 

The President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Alcoholic Control has 
suggested levies sufficient to raise 
$500,000,000 a year. A $2.60 a gallon 
impost on distilled spirits was recom- 
mended, in place of the present rate of 
$1.10. Joseph H. Choate Jr., chairman 
of the Federal Alcohol Control Admin- 
istration, suggested a rate of $2.10 a 
gallon, and Dr. J. M. Doran, former 
Commissioner of Industrial Alcohol 
and now head of the Distilled Spirits 
Institute, asked for a tax of between 
$1.75 and $2. 

Mr. Doran’s figure seemed the most 
reasonable to the joint committee, 
which has been divided and quarrel- 
some on this point. The committee’s 
problem is delicate. It must insure 
liquor prices low enough to eliminate 
bootleg competition, and yet raise 
sufficient revenue to replace the $227,- 
000,000 in special “nuisance” taxes 
automatically wiped out by repeal, and 
bring an additional income to the 
starving Treasury. 









LABOR: Steelmaster Weir Challenges the Mighty 
NIRA to Court Duel on the Company-Union Issue 


Last week Ernest T. Weir, steel- 
master, stood forth as the champion of 
individualistic employers and _ chal- 
lenged the mighty NIRA to a duel in 
the courts. An election of employes’ 
representatives at his steel plant was 
held in defiance of the claim of the 
NRA National Labor Board that it is 
legally entitled to determine the pro- 
cedure and supervise the polling in all 
employes’ elections. 

The mere announcement that the un- 
supervised election was to be held 
touched off a Johnsonian explosion. 

“I am informed,” wired Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson to Mr. Weir, “that in breach 
of your agreement with the National 
Labor Board and in overt defiance of 
your obligation under the steel code 
and Section 7-A of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, you will tomorrow 
(Friday) hold a company-dominated 
election for the selection of representa- 
tives of your employes. 

“I have endeavored without success 
to reach you on the telephone and was 
met by a refusal by your secretary to 
put me in touch with you. I am in- 
formed that Gerard Swope of the In- 
dustrial Advisory Board has had a sim- 
ilar experience. 

“This is to advise you that in my 
opinion you are about to commit a de- 
liberate violation of Federal laws and 
that, if you do so, I shall request the 
Attorney General to proceed against 
you immediately. In the meantime I 
shall at once call an open meeting to 
determine whether your Blue Eagle 
should be withdrawn and whether you 
should henceforth be denied the priv- 
ileges of the steel code.” 

Mr. Weir is chairman of the board of 
the National Steel Corporation, which 
made more profit in 1931 than all other 
steel companies put together. He built 
a town in West Virginia and named it 
Weirton, in honor of himself. A rugged 
individualist who came up from the 
ranks in the old American way and 
made his fortune during the depression 
of 1907 and 1929, he is reminiscent of 
Carnegie, Frick, and other titans of 
the past. 

Mr. Weir is one of the many em- 
ployers who have quarreled with the 
famous Section 7-A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. This section 
gives employes the right to bargain 
with employers through representatives 
of the workers’ own choosing. Mr. 
Weir has objected to giving outside 
labor organizers the right to come into 
his plant, and has stood grimly for 
company unions throughout his career 
as an executive. 

Labor leaders call company unions 
no unions at all, claiming that such 
organizations are dominated by bosses 
rather than workers. Nevertheless, in 
the mills of the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany (National Steel subsidiary) at 
Weirton, Clarksburg, and over the 


State line at Steubenville, O., a com- 





pany union was organized. An out- 
side union, the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 
stepped in and called a strike last Sep- 
tember. The difficulties were patched 
up by the NRA’s National Labor Board 
and arrangements were made for an 
election of employes’ representatives— 
the election held last week. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, labor board chairman, contends 
that Mr. Weir, in discussing the elec- 
tion, recognized the right of the board 
to draw up the procedure for, and su- 
pervise, the election. Mr. Weir says 
that all he agreed to was that non- 
employes might, if the workers so 
wished, be chosen as their representa- 
tives. He further insisted that it was 
the right of the employes to decide on 
their own form of election—that it was 
neither his, nor the labor board’s, busi- 
ness to interfere. 

.General Johnson and Senator Wag- 
ner then denounced him. General John- 
son sent the telegram quoted above, 
with its threats of prosecution. The 
steelmaster seemed undisturbed, for 
in the midst of last week’s excitement 
he read “David Copperfield” for the 
one hundred and first time. “It gets 
better with each reading,” he re- 
marked. 

Mr. Weir is content to do his fighting 
in the courts, as he finally explained to 
General Johnson over the telephone. 

The election was held, with three 
Department of Justice agents on the 
scene to gather evidence on which to 
base their future case against the de- 
fiant steelmaster. All day long grimy, 
foreign-born workers filed in and out 
of the polling places. There was no 
violence. No one except workers was 
permitted to approach the polls. When 
49 company union men were delegated 
as “representatives of their own choos- 
ing’”’ by the workers, the Weirton au- 
thorities declared the election a suc- 
cess. 

Labor officials called it a “farce.” 

The next move is up to the admin- 
istration. 


OTHER FIGHTS: The same sort of 
fight was brewing at the plant of the 
E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
in Philadelphia. The company had re- 
fused to recognize the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union, an American Fed- 
eration of Labor affiliate, to which 1,- 
500 of its employes belonged. Budd 
officials were charged with interfer- 
ing in a company-union election on 
Nov. 14. The National Labor Board 
called a hearing to arbitrate the mat- 
ter, but company officials refused to 
attend. Last week the board ordered 
the company to submit to a govern- 
ment supervised election within 30 
days. It also ordered striking workers 
to return to work and instructed that 
they be “reinstated promptly, without 
discrimination.” 
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AGRICULTURE: Wholesale Resignations and 


Sharp Controversies Follow Peek-Tugwell ‘‘Peace” 


Last week saw a’ curious aftermath 
to the recent “peace” effected by Mr. 
Roosevelt in his official family. To set- 
tle a disagreement, George N. Peek was 
transferred from the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration to a post as 
special assistant to the President on 
American foreign trade. When Chester 
C. Davis was appointed to fill Mr. 
Peek’s place at the head of AAA, 
twenty of Mr. Peek’s followers re- 
signed. 

The transfer followed a disagreement 
between Mr. Peek, Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Rexford 
G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Peek wanted only to 
get higher prices for farm products, 
whereas Professor Tugwell and Secre- 
tary Wallace were also interested in 
limiting the profits of the middleman. 
The outcome was that the President 
shifted Mr. Peek to a new job and 
substituted Mr. Davis in the AAA post. 

The most important post vacated by 
last week’s wholesale resignations was 
that of chief of the dairy section in the 
AAA, which had been filled by Dr. 
Clyde I. King. 

Dr. King had negotiated the milk 
marketing agreements which have been 
under fire of the Tugwell-Wallace 
group—despite the fact that Dr. Tug- 
well, who once studied under Dr. King 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
originally recommended his appoint- 
ment. 

It was charged that the King agree- 
ments raised the price of milk out of 
the consumer’s reach, and that boot- 
legging resulted. Another result was 
that, tempted by higher prices, the 
farmer increased production, and, when 
the consumer failed to buy, turned the 
milk into butter and forced down but- 
ter prices. 

The AAA tried to remedy this by 
creating a special corporation to buy 
butter surpluses. Last week, when Dr. 
King’s place was taken by J. H. Mason, 
general manager of the Des Moines 
Cooperative Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion, the corporation ceased to function. 
Milk prices were expected to tumble. 

From London, another fling was 
taken at the work of Mr. Peek by the 
International Wheat Marketing Com- 
mittee. The committee was set up last 
Summer by the World Wheat Com- 
mission, on which the United States is 
represented. It has attempted to strike 
at the problem of world overproduction 
by assigning export quotas to the 
various countries. The committee de- 
clared last week that the Pacific North- 
west Emergency Export Association, a 
Peek brain-child, was interfering with 
its plans by buying American wheat 
and selling it at a loss on the world 
market. 

While controversies raged, Secretary 
Wallace submitted his annual report to 


the President. He spoke of “the re- 
morseless law of supply and demand,” 
and pointed out that the world market 
was blocked by tariffs. He reiterated 
his belief in the need for production 
control, if American farm products 
were ever to sell at a profit. 

“This does not mean renouncing 
foreign trade,” he continued. “It is 
obvious that foreign trade will continue 
to be vitally important to American 
agriculture ... If our foreign trade 
could be revived quickly by negotiating 
reciprocal tariffs and making inter- 
governmental debt adjustments, the 
need for readjusting our farm produc- 
tion would be less urgent. It would re- 
main, nevertheless, because the produc- 
tion exceeds even the most optimistic 
estimates of the probable demand.” 
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Chester Davis, Who Succeeds 
Mr. Peek as Head of the AAA 
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He warned that “controlled” inflation 
was no cure-all. While inflation re- 
duces debts and raises the prices of 
what the farmer sells, he pointed out, 
it also raises prices of what he buys. 
“When it (inflation) stopped, as sooner 
or later it would,” he said, “we should 
again discover that the agricultural 
problem is one of balancing production 
with demand.” 

As to the administration’s policy of 
reducing the gold content of the dollar 
in the hope of raising prices, the secre- 
tary observed that “it may take certain 
procucts a year, or even several years, 
fully to reflect the change.” 

Tellingly, he threw his weight behind 
the Tugwell “industrial discipline” 
philosophy with the reminder that 
“regulation of production and of pro- 
ducers’ prices would seem to require, 
as a logical corollary, the regulation of 
profits.” 
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Simultaneously, doubts regarding the 
efficacy of Secretary Wallace’s beloved 
production-control were voiced by Nat 
C. Murray, veteran crop estimator of 
Chicago. 

In substance, Mr. Murray’s estimate 
showed that the Winter wheat crop will 
about equal that of last year, in spite 
of the administration’s efforts to reduce 
production by rewarding farmers who 
consent to cut acreage. In Mr. Mur- 
ray’s opinion those farmers who re- 
fused to accept money have increased 
their acreage, thereby nullifying the 
program. 


NAVY: Leathernecks Humbled 
In Absorption by Lowly Gobs 


Ten thousand gobs 
Lay down their swabs 
To lick one sick marine. 


So runs an old ditty of the United 
States (First to Fight) Marine Corps. 
But last week Leatherneck pride was 
humbled—the corps was “captured” by 
the Navy. 

An executive order issued by Major 
Gen. Ben H. Fuller, Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, at the request of 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson, put 
the Marines directly under the Navy’s 
authority. The East and West Coast 
expeditionary forces were abolished and 
merged into a new force which will be 
bossed by the Admirals. 

“This set-up,” said Brig. Gen. Charles 
H. Lyman, who will be the top-ranking 
Marine officer in the new force, “gives 
to the commander-in-chief of the fleet 
a military force to accomplish what- 
ever his naval plans may require, es- 
tablishing a maximum unity of com- 
mand.” 

Leathernecks of the Smedley But- 
ler school swore. Since the World War 
the Marines have been an almost wholly 
independent fighting unit. Last week’s 
development restores them to their pre- 
war status. 

Further Marine unhappiness was pro- 
voked by the announcement that en- 
listed men in the future need be only 
5 feet 6 inches tall, instead of 5 feet 8. 


CONFISCATED DREAM: Naval cir- 
cles were given a second shock last 
week. In Honolulu, 5,000 copies of the 
Japanese fiction magazine, MHinode, 
were seized. The cause of the seizure, 
which was made by Collector of Cus- 
toms Walter Doyle, was a supplement 
entitled “Dream of War Between the 
United States and Japan,” inserted in 
the magazine. The dream war is pre- 
cipitated in 1936 when the American 
cruiser Houston, recent flagship of the 
American Asiatic Squadron, is torpe- 
doed by a Japanese destroyer. “Lieu- 
tenant Maki,” who caused the torpedo- 
ing, is court-martialed but escapes the 
firing squad. War follows. Japan is 
victorious and Hawaii is lost by Amer- 
ica. 

The story was written by Lt. Comdr. 
Kyosuke Fukunaga, a retired naval of- 
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ficer. There are prefaces by Vice Ad- 
miral N. Suetsugu, commander-in- 
chief of the Japanese fleet, and Admi- 
ral Kanji Kato, a member of the Su- 
preme War Council who was a delegate 
to the Washington Naval Conference of 
1921. 

Collector Doyle’s act of seizure, made 
by authority of a customs regulation 
prohibiting importation of matter “ur- 
ging treason,” keeps the magazine out 
of the hands of the Hawaiian-Japanese, 
who constitute a third of the islands’ 
population. 

Similar articles have been circulating 
in Japan for some time. 


RECOVERY: Economist Assails 
Neglect of “Heavy” Industries 


“Probably the present recovery pro- 
gram would not have been adopted,” 
declared Col. Leonard P. Ayres last 
week, “if those who drew the emer- 
gency legislation had analyzed and un- 
derstood even the available official sta- 
tistics.” 

Colonel Ayres is vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and an economist 
who excels in analyses and forecasts. 
At the beginning of 1932 he prophe- 
sied: “The depression is not yet half 
through.” Now his analysis of the re- 
covery program reveals him as one of 
the administration’s sharpest critics. 

Telling the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce of his findings, he took the 
New Deal to task for failing to help 
the “heavy” industries which produce 
such “durable goods” as machinery, au- 
tomobiles, locomotives, and building 
materials. Almost all of the 10,000,- 
000 unemployed, he claimed, are out of 
work because the “heavies’” are so 
stagnant. He blamed the recovery 
planners for failing to see how vital 
the “heavies” are in any permanent re- 
vival. He also charged the Securities 
Act and the monetary policy with mak- 
ing a bad situation worse. re | 

“Recovery,” he asserted, “has now 





become a more pressing problem than 
reform. Probably 1934 will be a year 
of slow progress toward material sal- 
vation, but rapid progress in economic 
education.” 


® Quite different was the view of Gen. 
W. W. Atterbury, president of the huge 
Pennsylvania Railroad. A “regular” 
Republican and defender of private in- 
itiative against the controlling hand of 
government, General Atterbury aston- 
ished a New York audience by urging 
full support for the President’s poli- 
cies. 

“T am an enthusiastic believer in the 
patriotism, the courage, and the re- 
sourcefulness of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt,” he declared. “I do not believe 
it is a time for gloom. And this sen- 
timent on my part is not whistling to 
keep up my courage...I am confident 
that next year is going to be a better 
business year than the one we are now 
completing.” 


®jJames A. Reed, the white-haired 
“irreconcilable” and former Democrat- 
ic Senator from Missouri, was honey- 
mooning in Tennessee last week. He 
blew a typical Jim Reed blast: “I 
think we are headed for a whole lot of 
trouble ... The government is inter- 
fering with every man’s business, as- 
suming that the business of the United 
States can best be conducted by a 
group of gentlemen who have never 
transacted any business in their lives.” 


® Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Admin- 
istrator, took time out during the Weir- 
ton steel controversy (see page 4), to 
give an account of NRA’s first six 
months. One evidence of its success, 
he intimated, was found in the fact 
that only 48 Blue Eagles had been 
taken away from recalcitrant employ- 
ers, and nearly 3,000,000 of the birds 
had been given out. Incidentally, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will prolong the life of 
the Blue Eagles beyond Dec. 31, the 
date of their expected demise. 


®The automobile industry, with the 
notable exception of the independent 
Henry Ford, filed a request with NRA 
that its code be extended from Dec. 31 
to Sept. 1, 1934. General Johnson re- 
plied: “It will be granted.” 


® “It’s getting so the country no longer 
needs a good five-cent cigar,” mourn- 
fully declared a tobacco official during 
a tobacco code hearing last week. 
“Rather, the five-cent cigar now needs 
a good country.” 


® While Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, tried to smooth bumpy 
roads in his bailiwicks (see page 6), 
Tennessee joined Kentucky in request- 
ing tobacco growers and warehouse 
operators to discontinue sales “until 
such time as plans of the United States 
for controlling tobacco production can 
be put into effect.” Various localities 
in other States took similar drastic 
action, all in accord with the spirit of 
the times. 


®Declaring later that he had not 
meant to be critical, Prof. James H. 
Rogers, one of the President’s dollar 
experimenters, charged that public and 


civil works were much more inflation- 
ary than the “relatively conservative” 
money maneuvers. The Public Works 
and Civil Works Administrations, he 
continued, had “unbalanced the budget 
very badly,” and were, furthermore, up- 
setting wage-scales all over the coun- 
try, and thereby doing more harm than 
good. 


®Harry L. Hopkins, chief of CWA, 
made light of the professor’s. remarks. 
He announced that 4,000,000 men and 
women were on CWA payrolls. He 
also said CWA had more jobs ready for 
20,000 “white-collar” workers not fitted 
for the more hazardous manual pur- 
suits. 


* Evidently anticipating a pretty hot 
time, Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior and PWA Administrator, an- 
nounced that $1,000,000 had been taken 
from the public-works fund for air- 
conditioning of Federal buildings. 


LIQUOR: Bootlegger in Demand 
To Satisfy Excessive Thirst 


It appears that repeal has not yet 
banished either bad liquor or the bad 
bootlegger. 

Because the country’s thirst far ex- 
ceeds the quenching powers of the sup- 
ply, good whisky is being “cut,” or 
blended, with other things not so good. 
Dr. Shirley Wynne, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York City, became so 
exercised over the situation that he 
began making tests last week of the 





INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Shirley Wynne (Left), Health 
Commissioner, Tests Repeal Liquor 


whiskies sold in New York. Elsewhere, 
many other officials were following his 
example. 

The current high price of legal liquor 
is a godsend to the bootlegger, who 
pays no taxes. “Bathtub” synthetic 
gin is still being furtively peddled to 
those who must drink cheaply if they 
would drink at all. Joseph H. Choate 
Jr., director of the Federal Alcohol 
Control Commission, announced that 
an effort was being made to bring 
prices down by increasing the legal 
supply. The original liquor import 
quota was 4,800,000 gallons. This has 
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been greatly increased. Mr. Choate’s 
board also decided to permit the im- 
mediate importation of 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 gallons of Canadian whiskies. 
It was hinted that all of 20,000,000 gal- 
lons of American-type whisky now held 
in Canada might be allowed into this 
country to meet the demand. There 
was even talk that bootleggers might 
be permitted to sell their stock to legal 
dealers. 

One bootleg offer, however, is known 
to have been turned down. Representa- 
tives of the owners of the British 
freighter Mogul, lying off the Califor- 
nia coast with a cargo of about 40,000 
cases aboard, asked for permission to 
put their liquor ashore in bonded ware- 
houses, with full regard to import 
quotas. Otherwise, it was r’1ted the 
liquor would be sold to smugglers. 

The President made indirect reply by 
ordering the Navy to help the Coast 
Guard in its policing of Rum Row: 


ROOSEVELTS: Night Shift Neces- 
sary to Handle Heavy Mail 


For the first time in history, a night 
shift was added to the White House 
staff handling the President’s mail. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s record-breaking correspond- 
ence has jumped to an average of nearly 
7,000 letters daily, and reached 11,000 
one day last week. Mr. MHoover’s 
White House daily correspondence 
averaged 3,000. 

The Roosevelt family’s correspond- 
ence is becoming one of the major 
problems of the New Deal. Two weeks 
ago Mrs. Roosevelt declared that dur- 
ing November she heard from 10,000 
persons, most of whom had never writ- 
ten to her before. Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Dall, the President’s daughter, also re- 
ported herself swamped with letters, 
largely from readers of her page in 
Liberty magazine. 


®The President’s official acts during 
the last week included: 

Authorization of announcement that 
Federal gold-buying will continue in- 
definitely. 

Acceptance of resignations of 
Thomas Hewes, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Walter J. Cum- 
mings, chairman of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. (see page 19). 

Promotion of eleven Navy Captains 
to the rank of Rear Admiral. 

Conference with Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, chairman of Senate Crime 
Committee, on methods of combating 
criminality. 

Pardoning Mayor George R. Dale, of 
Muncie, Ind., who had been sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment for 
alleged participation in a liquor con- 
spiracy. 
® The President felt compelled to can- 
cel one of his Cabinet meetings last 
week. Five of the members were un- 
available. Secretaries Ickes, Dern, and 
Swanson were ill (see sick list, page 
24), Secretary Hull was in South 
America, and Postmaster General Far- 
ley was in Europe. Mr. Roosevelt 
spent a physician’s afternoon going 





from sick-bed to sick-bed, paying unex- 
pected calls on his three stricken aids. 


® The National Committee for a Birth- 
day Ball for the President last week 
announced plans for “the greatest 
birthday party in American history” 
on Jan. 30. Charity balls are “to. be 
held in every community in the nation” 
for the purpose of raising a permanent 
endowment fund for the Georgia Warm 
Springs Foundation. 

The committee, comprising an im- 
pressive list of 48 religious, political, 
and business leaders, is headed by Col. 
Henry L. Doherty, utility magnate. 
Colonel Doherty is an old hand at 
“greatest parties.” It was he who 
presented his step-daughter in Wash- 
ington two years ago at an ultra- 
elaborate ball which netted him nation- 
wide criticism for splurging during a 
depression. 


®*The White House became 100% 
cheese-conscious in celebrating Nation- 
al Cheese Week (Dec. 11-17). 

Early last week Mrs. Roosevelt an- 
nounced: “I will serve cheese at every 
meal. How to do it differently on each 
menu is something of a _ problem. 
Luckily, it just happens that my hus- 
band loves cheese.” 


® Mabel Haley was the envy of the 
Negro population of Catlan, Va., last 
week. For a time during the World 
War she had worked for Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. Last week Mrs. Roose- 
velt needed a personal maid, remem- 
bered Mabel, and sent for her to come 
to the White House. 


® Federal operativeslast week arrested 
Libero Guiletti, Civilian Conservation 
Corps recruit, for sending threatening 
letters to Mr. Roosevelt. A bomb was 
found at Guiletti’s Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
home with a time mechanism reminis- 
cent of Rube Goldberg, the comic art- 
ist. A clock hand moved a razor blade, 
which was supposed to cut a rubber 
band, releasing a match, which flipped 
against a piece of sandpaper and then 
ignited a fuse. 


® The first pledge of support ever ac- 
corded a United States President by 
Confederate soldiers was presented to 
Mr. Roosevelt this week by officers 
representing 10,000 survivors of the 
Southern Army. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Morgenthau 
In Hot Water About Shower 


Controller General J. R. McCarl and 
a shower bath upset Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, last week. The Controller Gen- 
eral distressed the Secretary by refus- 
ing to approve a $1,406.48 outlay for 
the shower bath which Mr. Morgenthau 
ordeired installed last Summer next to 
his office in the Farm Credit Admini- 
stration quarters. The shower proved 
distressing because the newspapers 
called it pastel-tinted, whereas it is 
pure white and portable. Because gen- 
eral expense funds were exhausted, 
Mr. Morgenthau had ordered the dis- 


bursing clerk to charge it to relief, 
which seemed sensible considering last 
Summer’s heat. But Controller Gen- 
eral McCarl last week ruled relief 
means farm relief. With no other 
funds available, it looked as though 
Mr. Morgenthau might have to pay for 
his baths himself. 

Reward: Mrs. Rose Volz, a nursery 
governess, was strolling last week 
through Central Park in New York 
with her young charges when she found 
a string of beads. Home again, she 
read an advertisement offering $5,000 
for a pearl necklace lost by Mrs. Al- 
fred Ettlinger, daughter of John Hertz, 
the Chicago taxicab magnate. Mrs, 
Volz’s string of beads was the necklace, 
and she got the reward. But so many 
friends called on her to congratulate 
her that she was discharged. 

Prison Notes: In Sing Sing prison at 
Ossining, N. Y., if an inmate refuses 
to permit a necessary operation, War- 
den Lewis E. Lawes can nevertheless 
order it performed. Last week Ross 
Caccamise, sentenced to execution in 
April, was taken writhing in pain to 
the prison hospital. As doctors pre- 
paredto performan appendicitis opera- 
tion necessary to save the convict’s 
life, Caccamise refused to allow it. 
Warden Lawes was appealed to. “If he 
wishes to go out this way, it is O. K. 
with me,” said the Warden, refusing 
to order the appendectomy. 


® Robert Elliott, Sing Sing’s execu- 
tioner, is hit by a depression. There 
were only seventeen executions in 1933 
as compared with twenty last year. 
Elliott receives $150 per execution. 


®In Leavenworth Penitentiary, Albert 
Bates, convicted Urschel kidnaper, is 
being held in solitary confinement. This 
punishment, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Joseph B. Keenan announced last 
week, will be continued until Bates 
reveals the hiding place of $100,000 
ransom money. 


® From Dannemora State Hospital for 
Insane Criminals in up-State New 
York, Wesley Alger escaped. That 
night, while the temperature dropped 
to 20 below zero, State troopers flailed 
the icy woods for the convict, who had 
shot a pursuer. Farmers stayed awake, 
shotguns in their laps, to guard their 
homes against him. At daybreak be- 
numbed police knocked at a farm- 
house door, asking admittance and a 
chance to get warm. ‘“There’s another 
fellow here,” said the farmer. “He 
was so cold we put him to bed.” Troop- 
ers entered the bedroom, found Alger. 
Lynching: Twenty minutes after he © 
returned from the Nashville, Tenn. — 
jail to the home of relatives, Cord 
Cheek, 18-year-old Negro, was seized, — 
shot, and hanged in what Sheriff Claude 
Godwin called “a very quiet manner.” — 
The boy had been accused of attempt- 
ing to attack an 11-year-old white girl, 
but the grand jury refused to indict — 
him, and he was freed. This lynching 
brought the year’s total to 28, the 
largest number in the United States 
since 1926, when there were 34. 
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GRAN CHACO: In the Midst of Peace Over- 


tures, Paraguay Crushes the Bolivian Army 


The 90,000 inhabitants of Asuncion, 
capital of Paraguay, went wild with 
joy one day last week. Stores and shops 
declared a holiday. Shouting crowds 
swarmed through flag-brightened 
streets. Government officials delivered 
patriotic open-air orations, confirming 
the report that had set the city by the 
ears—the Paraguayan Army had just 
won a smashing victory over the Boliv- 
ians, taking thousands of prisoners. 

For the past half century, Bolivia 
and Paraguay have been quarreling 
over the land lying between them—the 
Gran Chaco, a pear-shaped area of 
swamps, plains, and jungles about as 
large as Illinois. The principal prize is 
the Paraguay River, bounding it on the 
east. Landlocked Bolivia covets it be- 
cause it provides access to the Atlantic. 

In June, 1932, the battle of words 
flamed into actual warfare, and Bolivia 


German General Staff, was placed in 
command of the Bolivians, and the tide 
of battle turned. 

General Kundt, an able, severe, grim- 
looking professional soldier, is 64. He 
has trained the Bolivian Army off and 
on for the past twenty years. His ar- 
rogant nature scorns public opinion, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. Re- 
called from Germany last December, he 
took a train to the Gran Chaco, pre- 
tending not to see the worshipful Bo- 
livians who greeted him at every sta- 
tion. Yet despite the superior man- 
power at his command, he has been 
working against serious handicaps. 

Unlike the plateau-dwelling Boliv- 
ians, the Paraguayans are used to the 
Gran Chaco and its hardships. Numb- 
ing their stomach muscles with coca 
leaf, which relieves hunger and thirst, 
they take the swamp-war in their 
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Gran Chaco War Zone, Where Paraguay Smashed Bolivian Army 


and Paraguay have been at each other’s 
throats ever since. 

In the days of Richard Harding 
Davis, American newspapers would 
have filled the Chaco with correspond- 
ents and splashed news from it all 
over their pages. For this war, al- 
though scarcely noticed, is dramatic 
enough to deserve front-page treat- 
ment. 

It has been fought with almost every 
modern weapon — flame throwers, ma- 
chine guns, airplanes, long-range ar- 
tillery. Dotted with forts and stock- 
ades, the battle front at times has 
stretched 300 miles. Paraguay has had 
as many as 40,000 men in the field; 
Bolivia as many as 60,000. : 

Although Bolivia, with about 3,000,- 
000 inhabitants, is more than three 
times as populous as Paraguay, its 
campaign opened badly. Then Gen. 
Hans Kundt, formerly of the Imperial 





stride. The Paraguayans are astonish- 
ing warriors, as they proved in the 
1860s when, tackling Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay at one time, they refused 
to admit defeat until faced with ex- 
termination. At the beginning of that 
five-year war the country’s population 
numbered 1,340,000; at its end, about 
220,000. 

In the present war they have had the 
advantage of closeness to their source 
of supplies. Fort Nanawa, their head- 
quarters, is only 100 miles from Con- 
cepcion, their second largest city. 

Two months ago they launched a 
heavy offensive in the Gran Chaco, and 
last week the Bolivians cracked. 

Fort Alihuata, a key position from 
which the Bolivians were driving south- 
eastward toward Fort Nanawa, had 
fallen into Paraguayan hands. Two 
Bolivian divisions found themselves 
bottled up by a triple line of enemy 





infantrymen. Perhaps 3,000 succeeded 
in breaking through. The remainder, 
estimated as high as 13,000, surren- 
dered. 

Following up, the Paraguayans 
pushed southwestward toward Fort 
Munoz, Bolivian general headquarters 
and principal supply station, taking out- 
posts on the way. Forced marches 
through the jungle soon brought them 
within striking distance, where they 
opened a fierce bombardment, setting 
the fort aflame. 

Hampered by the rainy season which 
slowed transportation, Bolivia strug- 
gled to prevent her orderly retreat from 
turning into a rout. Untenable Bolivian 
positions were fired and abandoned. 
New reserves were called to the colors. 
General Kundt was dismissed and Gen. 
Enrique Penaranda, who led the 3,000 
Bolivians through Paraguay’s triple 
cordon, was made commander-in-chief. 

Meanwhile, the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Montevideo, Uruguay, en- 
couraged by a cablegram from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wishing it success, at- 
tempted to end the war in the Chaco. 

Monday Paraguay proposed a truce 
to last from Dec. 19 to Dec. 31. 

Hitherto peace has steadfastly re- 
fused to settle on the Chaco. A com- 
mission of neutrals, meeting in Wash- 
ington, tried to find a peace formula 
acceptable to both Bolivia and Para- 
guay, but failed. Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Peru then took up the task, 
but failed also. A League of Nations 
peace commission, now in Bolivia, has 
had no better fortune, though both bel- 
ligerents are League members. Indeed, 
in May, Paraguay astonished and af- 
fronted the League by formally declar- 
ing that a state of war existed with 
Bolivia. It was the world’s first formal 
declaration of war since 1918. 

During all the bloodletting both coun- 
tries have often declared themselves 
ready to accept arbitration, and only 
last week, despite his country’s success 
in the field, the Paraguayan Foreign 
Minister made a conciliatory statement 
at the Montevideo conference. 

“Peace is preferable to a place in 
history,” he said. 

Not all Paraguayans agree with him. 
Flushed with victory, many are re- 
ported determined to settle their con- 
flict with Bolivia by force of arms. 


* 
JAPAN: Hiroshi Saito Precedes 


Seniors as Envoy to America 


Seven days after President Roose- 
velt announced that he had recognized 
the Soviet Government, Katsuji De- 
buchi, Japan’s Ambassador at Wash- 
ington for five years, started for home. 
His superiors, it was said, wished mere- 
ly to discuss with him the probable 
effects of Soviet recognition on Far- 
Eastern diplomacy. But there were 
ominous rumors that the kindly old dip- 
lomat was on the way out. 

Last week the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice’ revealed that he had resigned. His 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Hiroshi Saito, new Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States 


successor will be Hiroshi Saito, a care- 
fully dressed, mustached man of 47, 
who has been serving as Japanese Min- 
ister to the Netherlands. Jumped over 
the heads of twenty seniors in the dip- 
lomatic service, Saito needed only for- 
mal acceptance by Washington to be- 
come the youngest Japanese ever ap- 
pointed Ambassador there. 

Pull with the powerful military clique 
which rules in Tokyo undoubtedly 
helped him get the job, for he is strong- 
ly sympathetic toward the Japanese 
nationalist movement. But Saito has 
many other qualifications. He has 
served as Consul in Seattle, Consul 
General in New York, and as Charge 
d’Affaires at Washington. 

He is also an expert on naval limi- 
tation treaties, having been secretary 
general of the Japanese delegation to 
the 1930 London Conference. Although 
it was the 5:5:3 ratio reaffirmed there 
that inspired super-patriots to assassi- 
nate two Japanese Premiers, Saito has 
managed to escape public opprobrium. 
Energetic and brilliant, he no doubt 
will make an able spokesman for Ja- 
pan’s expected demand when the pow- 
ers meet in 1935, to discuss revision of 
the London naval agreement 


SPAIN: Lerroux, Once Anarchist, 
Becomes Right Wing Premier 


The young Spanish Republic com- 
pleted its quick trip from Left to Right 
last week when Alejandro Lerroux was 
named Premier and formed a Cabinet. 

The trip began in mid-September 
when the radical Manuel Azana sur- 
rendered the Premiership, which, with 
the support of the Socialists, he had 
held almost without interruption for 
two years. Shortly after his fall gen- 
eral elections were held for the Cortes, 
or Parliament. 

The upshot was an overwhelming 
conservative victory. The previous 
Cortes, dissolved in October, was domi- 
nated by the Socialists and other Left- 
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ists. The new Cortes, which met two 
weeks ago, is dominated by the ex- 
treme Right. Including the Socialists, 
the Left wing controls about 100 Depu- 
ties, the Center about 165, the Right 
wing, including the avowed monarch- 
ists, about 210. Hence Premier Ler- 
roux can be deposed whenever the 
Right wishes. 

The new Premier is head of the so- 
called Radical party, yet is known as a 
conservative Centrist. As a young man 
he was a red-hot anarchist, and Span- 
iards still call him the Emperor of the 
Paralelo (an anarchist street in Bar- 
celona). Groomed to the minute and 
barbered to the quick, his sparse snow- 
white hair suggesting his 69 years, he 
scarcely resembles the typical Barce- 
lona anarchist today. 

In this case the Radical party is any- 
thing but radical. For the most part, 
it represents the Spanish middle 
classes—business men, shopkeepers, 
and professional men. Lerroux himself 
was a close friend of former King Al- 
fonso, who was expelled from the coun- 
try in April, 1931. Alfonso called him 
“a chronic republican but a fighting 
cock” and tolerated his activities. 

Now that he is Premier, the Right 
wing is waiting for him to wreck Aza- 
na’s liberal legislative program which, 
among other things, improved wages 
and working conditions, confiscated es- 
tates of large landholders, nationalized 
the property of the Catholic Church, 
and made teaching a lay, instead of a 
clerical, function. 

He will infuriate the Left if he 
changes this program in important par- 
ticulars and infuriate the Right if he 
does not change it at once. 


GERMANY: Dreary Arson Trial 
Ends in Burst of Oratory 


On Saturday, after almost three 
months of listening to droning evidence, 
excited interruptions, and frantic con- 
tradictions, five red-robed judges in 
the Reichstag arson trial heard the 
final arguments. They then retired to 
weigh the fate of the five defendants 
charged with high treason and with 
setting fire to the Reichstag (Parlia- 
ment) building in Berlin on the night 
of Feb. 27. Their verdict will be an- 
nounced Dec. 23. 

The accused are Marinus van der 
Lubbe, a Dutch ex-Communist; Ernst 
Torgler, formerly Communist leader in 
the Reichstag; and three Bulgarian 
Communists named Dimitroff, Popoff, 
and Taneff. Frequent flashes of comic 
relief lighted the end of their trial, 
which began Sept. 21 in the German 
Supreme Court building at Leipzig. 

The thunderous but thin two-day 
summation by Karl August Werner, 
chief prosecutor, provoked many smiles 
in the court room. Young van der 
Lubbe, who admits setting the fire and 
declares he had no accomplices, amused 
the spectators by falling sound asleep 
in the middle of it. The fiery Dimi- 
troff, who has several times been ex- 
pelled from his own trial for impu- 
dence, punctuated the speech with 





roars of laughter. The court rebuked 
him for being disrespectful. “But that 
speech really does seem funny to me,” 
he insisted. 

Dr. Werner admitted that no evi- 
dence had been presented to connect 
the three Bulgarians with the fire and 
asked that they be acquitted. But he 
demanded the conviction of Torgler on 
the high treason charge and of van 
der Lubbe on both charges. 

The latter, sitting with bowed head 
and drooping lips, staring blankly at 
his knees, seemed bored by the prose- 
cutor’s plea. But Torgler, brainy and 
alert, was visibly distressed. His eyes 
filled with tears. 

Nazis are particularly anxious to con- 
vict Torgler, and so establish German 
Communists’ connection with the fire 
and justify the anti-Communist Hitler 
dictatorship. Dr. Werner conceded that 
none of the isolated scraps of evidence 
against Torgler was damning. But, he 
said, “If I add everything together I 
come to the conclusion that in some sort 
of fashion Torgler was an accomplice 
in the deed. What his participation 
was in detail, the trial has not re- 
vealed.” 

In his closing plea Alfons Sack, the 
heavy-set, monocled Nazi lawyer ap- 
pointed by the court to defend Torgler, 
ridiculed the lack of specific evidence 
in the prosecutor’s summary. He also 
attacked the testimony of Nazi wit- 





WIDE WORLD 
Ernst Torgler, ex-Communist Leader 
Of Reichstag, on Trial for Arson 


nesses who said they had seen Torgler 
and van der Lubbe together in the 
Reichstag building on the day of the 
fire. 

The two other defense attorneys had 
little to do during the final days. The 
counsel for the Bulgarians heard the 
prosecution recommend his client’s ac- 
quittal. The counsel for van der Lubbe 
was handicapped by the fact that his 
client would have nothing to do with 
him. 

The little Hollander refused to say 
anything in his own behalf. Torgler, 
Popoff, and Taneff proclaimed their in- 
nocence. Dimitroff, irrepressible as al- 
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ways, spoke for an hour and a half, de- 
manding compensation for the time he 
had lost during his imprisonment. 

A majority vote of the five judges 
will suffice for conviction. The penalty 
for arson is imprisonment, but if any 
of the defendants is found guilty of 
treason, the penalty will be death by 


hanging. 


REICHSTAG: Deputies in Brown Shirts 
Quickly Approve Hitler’s Policies 


“Hail victory!” 

The hoarse cheers of 661 members 
of the new all-Nazi Reichstag last 
week terminated the shortest parlia- 
mentary inaugural ever seen in Ger- 
many. It required just eight minutes 
for Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
Cabinet member and Premier of Prus- 
sia, to get himself reelected as Reich- 
stag President, marshal full support 
for everything Nazi leaders proposed 
to do, and adjourn the meeting indefi- 
nitely. 

Bulky and belligerent, he stamped 
out on the brightly-lighted stage of 
the Kroll Opera House where the 
Reichstag convened and barked in- 
structions like a drill sergeant. 

Like Goering, most of the Deputies 
wore the brown uniforms of Storm 
Troopers, while a few sported the blue- 
gray tunics of air force officers. Con- 
spicuous in this military setting was 
the quiet morning coat of Vice Chan- 
cellor Franz von Papen. 

In sharp, staccato sentences Goer- 
ing reminded the members of their 
duty “implicitly to support the Govern- 
ment in conformity with the over- 
whelming mandate of the German 
people,” conferred at the November 
elections. He asked for power to ap- 
point all heads of committees and to 
dispose of all petitions and resolutions. 
Four times the Brown Shirts snapped 
to attention in a rising affirmative vote. 
Foreign diplomats, watching from the 
former imperial box, snickered. 

Chancellor Hitler, who _ received 
pledges of loyalty from all the mem- 
bers the night before they convened, 
did not appear at the opera house. He 
spent the day at Wilhelmshaven at a 
reception for the crew of the cruiser 
Koeln which had returned from a year’s 
cruise, an event which interested him 
more, apparently, than the proceedings 
of “yes men.” 


. 
PAN-AMERICA: 


Compliments at Montevideo 


Nations Swap 


Angel Giraudy, Cuban Minister of 
Labor and delegate to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, suddenly got fed up last week on 
the flowery compliments which confer- 
ence members have been heaping upon 
each other. When somebody observed 
that the United States was not inter- 
vening in Cuba, he leaped to his feet. 

Glaring through his black spectacles 
and shaking his fist at the startled as- 
sembly, he shouted: “In the name of 
freedom and right I proclaim that the 
United States is intervening in Cuba 
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by not allowing her a free government! 
If it is not intervention to surround our 
island with warships and to impose up- 
on us a government we do not want, 
then there has never been any inter- 
vention in the Americas!” 

But like other disputatious “little fel- 
lows” at the conference, Senor Giraudy 
was quickly squelched by a more con- 
sequential diplomat. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, Foreign Minister of Argentina 
and chairman of the Committee on New 
Economic Matters, announced coldly 
that such remarks would not be per- 
mitted, thus choking off the first spon- 
taneous debate since the parley began. 

The previous day Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, chairman of the American 
delegation, reversed his policy of avoid- 
ing tariff discussions and presented a 
plan for general tariff reductions be- 
tween Pan-American nations. He sug- 
gested that the various American re- 
publics remove the barriers to trade by 
negotiating treaties based on mutual 
concessions “at the earliest practicable 
date.” 

Senor Lamas, who has worked side 
by side with the United States dele- 
gates, hailed this proposal enthusiasti- 
cally. But many members were skepti- 
cal. Although Mr. Hull at first advo- 
cated a general tariff reduction at the 
London Economic Conference last Sum- 
mer, the American policy was later re- 
vised. Any important scaling down of 
United States trade barriers would not 
jibe with the Roosevelt administration’s 
plan to protect home industries in its 
recovery program. 

Nevertheless, the delegates approved 
the Hull resolution as offering some 
hope of progress, and at the same time 
invited all American nations to adhere 
to the Argentine peace pact and other 
existing anti-war treaties. 

The conference also agreed to sub- 


mit to its members a treaty which 


would give women equal nationality 
rights with men, and recommended that 
all nations grant equal civil and politi- 
cal rights to both sexes. While the 
United States raised no objections, she 
refused. to vote on these measures, 
which were sponsored by the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, a 
body that grew out of feminist agita- 
tion at the last Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana. 

When the American delegation ab- 
stained from voting, the long-standing 
friction between the conference and 
the Commission of Women burst into 
a minor blaze. Leader of the Commis- 
sion is energetic Doris Stevens, former 
wife of Dudley Field Malone, interna- 
tional lawyer. Her high-pressure pub- 
licity and the Commission’s apparent 
attempt to identify itself with the 
American delegation evidently piqued 
the State Department, for Alexander 
W. Weddell, American Ambassador to 
Argentina, announced that the United 
States Government wished to “disasso- 
ciate itself” from the work of the fem- 
inists. ‘ 
Protests at once poured in not only 
from feminist leaders back home but 
from thiree United States senators who 
wanted to know why America should 
withhold sanction from a treaty which 
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abrogates laws under which women 
lose their nationality through mar- 
riage. 

The conference planned to adjourn by 
Dec. 24. The next will be held in Lima, 
Peru. 

How unimportant such parleys ap- 
pear to some of the delegates was dis- 
closed last week by a diplomat from 
Uruguay. After listening to a lengthy 
debate on the Hull proposal, he said: 
“If no other orators insist on being 
heard, may I remind the delegates that 
a football (soccer) game between Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay is about to start? 
If we postpone this discussion until 
tomorrow we can just make it.” 

They did. 


BRITAIN: Government Financing 
Of Liner Cheers Shipworkers 


For two years unemployed ship- 
workers in Glasgow have gazed hun- 
grily at the 1,018-foot hulk of the gi- 
gantic unfinished Cunard liner cradled 
in the stocks of a Clydebank yard. Last 
week she became a glorious Christmas 
ship loaded with thousands of jobs, 
when the British Government pledged 
the funds needed to complete her. 

Neville Chamberlain, energetic Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, told the House 
of Commons that he would introduce 
financial legislation to grease the ways 
as soon as the Cunard and White Star 
lines agreed to merge their North At- 
lantic fleets. Agreement was expected, 
he said, “at an early date.” 

Wary of promising too much, he 
left shipping men guessing at the fig- 
ure the government will advance to the 
merged companies. Last August it 
was said the amount would not exceed 
£2,500,000 ($12,860,000 currently), but 
there were rumors last week that it 
might more than double that figure and 
enable the new combine to build a sec- 
ond huge vessel. 

Even if only one great ship is con- 
structed she will provide employment 
for 5,000 Clydebankers and 20,000 
workers in factories which supply her 
fittings. She represents Britain’s bid 
for speed supremacy on the Atlantic, 
for engineers expect her to slice 
through the waves at 32 knots, 3 knots 
faster than the Italian liner Rex, cur- 
rent record-holder. 

Newspapers have suggested many 
names but none has yet been chosen 
for the ship, now known as the 534. 
She will be 73,000 gross tons, 16,379 
tons heavier and 103 feet longer than 
the Majestic, now the largest liner in 
the world. Her twelve turbines are de- 
signed to whirl out 20,000 horsepower, 
her dynamos to provide current suffi- 
cient to light a city of 100,000 residents. 

A gyroscopic stabilizer weighing 300 
tons, 10 miles of carpet, and 200,000 
pieces of crockery also will go aboard 
before she is commissioned. Luxurious 
suites and lounges, palm courts, swim- 
ming pools, and other expensive trim- 
mings will boost her total cost to about 
$30,000,000. 

In size and length, however, though 
possibly not in speed, the 534 will have 
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New White Uniform for Nazi Police in Berlin to Douglas Fairbanks Skiing at St. Moritz, Switzer- 


Keep Traffic From Running Into Them at Night land, While Mary Pickford Filed Suit for Divorce 
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run second to the French liner Nor- 
mandie which was launched late last 
year and which probably will be com- 
missioned in 1935. The Normandie’s 
hull measures 1,027 feet; her gross ton- 
nage is 75,000. But her 160,000 horse- 
power rating will not equal that of the 
great Cunarder. 

In sponsoring closer business rela- 
tions between two of her biggest ship- 
ping companies, Britain is following 
the lead of Italy and Germany. The 
three principal Italian lines merged last 
year to present a united front to for- 
eign competition. And three months 
ago the Hamburg-American and North 
German Lloyd lines organized a joint 
operating department to cut expenses 
and promote mutual interests. 

The balance sheets of the two Brit- 
ish lines show why a merger is neces- 
sary. Cunard, which had a net profit 
of £18,602 in 1930, showed a total loss 
for the next two years of £1,500,000. 
During the same period from 1930-32 
White Star accumulated a deficit of 
£981,000. 


ITALY: Mussolini a Grandfather, 
But His Editors Mustn’t Tell 


Premier Mussolini for a second time 
is a grandfather—but Italy doesn’t 
know it. Italian censors seldom let 
anything slip by them. 

When an infant girl was born to the 
Premier’s daughter, Edda, in Rome 
last week, Italian newspaper editors 
knew they had better strike out the 
word “Grandfather” from the news 
stories. For last August when Edda 
and her husband, Count Galiazo Ciano, 
returned with a first-born son from 
China, a decree forbade anyone to ap- 
ply the word to the Dictator. The 
Count, who now heads the government 
press bureau, can help his father-in- 
law enforce the taboo. 

Mussolini, trumpeting fascism as a 
youth movement, hates to be reminded 
that he is fifty. And, just as when he 
was editor of the Milan Popolo d'Italia, 
he keeps close tabs on all Italian 
papers. 

La Stampa Libera, an anti-Fascist 
organ published in New York, claims 
that he is practically editor-in-chief of 
the Italian press. Last week it printed 
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“daily orders” which it maintained the 
Dictator issues to all Italian papers. 

Part of one such order, reputedly is- 
sued for Aug. 7, said: “Do not advertise 
the success of the loan in the United 
States and do not speak of America’s 
inflation policy.” Another, for Aug. 9, 
stated: “Reproduce extensively the 
comments of the foreign press, calling 
attention to the rightness of the course 
followed by Italy.” 

The Premier also requested, accord- 
ing to La Stampa, that the name of 
the Hungarian Secretary of Commerce 
be correctly spelled and that an article 
on the “war against flies,” which one 
paper ran, be quoted at length. 


OTHER NATIONS: Havana Mob 
Halts Anti-Grau Demonstration 


An angry Havana mob, carrying 
clubs and army rifles, broke up a dem- 
onstration against President Grau San 
Martin’s government Sunday. Organ- 
ized by the Cuban Federation of La- 
bor, most of whose members are Span- 
iards, the demonstration was held to 
protest against a new law providing 
that 50% of the employes in all busi- 
ness concerns must be native Cubans. 
When the labor demonstrators fled, the 
mob raided the anti-government news- 
paper El Pais (The Nation), attacking 
employes and setting fire to the build- 
ing. Before morning more than ten 
persons had been killed and more than 
twenty injured in clashes between sup- 
porters and opponents of President 
Grau, who announced Monday that he 
would retain his office until May 20, 
1934. 

Free State: A fine figure of a man, 
Gen. Eoin O’Duffy motored toward 
Westport in western Ireland Sunday, 
wearing the Blue Shirt which symbol- 
izes the Fascist movement of which he 
is head. On the outskirts of the town, 
police stopped his car and warned him 
to change shirts if he wished to ad- 
dress a meeting in Westport. Dodging 
past them with a handful of followers, 
O’Duffy ran to Westport cross-lots and 
climbed a wooden platform surrounded 
by Fascist cavalrymen, where he began 
to harangue 2,000 supporters. Police 
pounded after him, shouldered past the 











horses, leaped on the platform and col- 
lared him. 

Outraged, the crowd leaped up after 
them, itching to swing shillalahs. The 
overloaded platform groaned. Fearing 
that it would crash, the General paci- 
fied his followers and accompanied his 
captors to a police barracks. There 
he was charged with wearing a uni- 
form prohibited by the government of 
President Eamon de Valera, General 
O’Duffy’s arch-enemy. 

Austria: Young Josef Breitwiehr was 
sentenced to death last Friday under 
the new Austrian law imposing trial by 
court-martial and the death sentence 
for murder, attempted murder, acts of 
violence, and malicious property dam- 
age. His sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment by President Wil- 
helm Miklas. Although directed at 
Austria’s violent Nazis, the law’s first 
victim was a farm boy. 

The boy murdered his 17-year-old 
sweetheart to be free to marry the 
daughter of a wealthy farmer. He 
then went to a dance with the other 
girl. 

When the court convened Friday 
morning for the second day of the trial, 
rasping saws outside told the court 
room that workmen were already build- 
ing the gallows. At 11:35 Breitwiehr 
was sentenced to be hanged, and placed 
in a cell near the gallows. Under the 
law the sentence had to be carried out 
within three hours. It was 2:30 when 
the judge’s telephone rang and Presi- 
dent Miklas commuted the sentence. 

. - . 

Greece: The Greek Government last 
week refused to renew Samuel Insull’s 
police permit, which expires Dec. 31. 
He was given until Jan. 31 to leave. 

“I’m going to bed, and I’m staying 
there,” announced the former utilities 
head, who faces criminal and Federal 
charges in Chicago. His physician said 
later that Insull is suffering from dia- 
betes and heart trouble. 

Turkey: The City Council of Istanbul 
abolished another harem last week— 
the two seats reserved for women at 
the front of a trolley. Emancipated 
women members of the Council voted 
to retain the privilege, but the male 
majority decided that men had equal 
rights with women to all seats. 
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GOVERNOR WINANT: Proposed - 


As 1936 Republican Hope 


There was once a liberal schoolmas- 
ter who taught government, became 
Governor of a State he was not born 
in, and finally became President. 

His name was Woodrow Wilson. Ad- 
mirers of John Gilbert Winant are 
pointing out that “J. G. W.” has al- 
ready accomplished the first two steps. 
Shrewd political bystanders concede 
that the wealthy and conspicuously 
progressive New York City-born Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire is now the 
main early-blooming Republican hope 
for 1936. At Delmonico’s, in his native 
Manhattan, his speech last week in 
praise of Rooseveltian methods of re- 
covery showed that he was swimming 
vigorously with the strongest political 
current of the day. 

Governor Winant is only 44, but he 
is already a social planner of some 
standing. The Brain Trust that runs 
his State is largely concentrated un- 
der his own hat. His “New Hampshire 
Plan” for re-employment by reducing 
hours and making capital and labor 
equally accountable was nationally 
known a year before the Blue Eagle 
was hatched. 

The White mountaineers have over- 
looked his lowland birth beyond their 
borders. In a State that traditionally 
never re-elects a Governor, they have 
chosen him three out of the four times 
he has offered himself on the hustings. 
His appearance is appropriate to New 
Hampshire. He is gaunt, serious, with 
jutting features that make his eye- 
sockets look very deep. At 14, when 
he went to St. Paul’s, hockey-famous 
Episcopal school at Concord, he adopt- 
ed the State. He went back there from 
Princeton to be a teacher, and to buy 
land in Concord. In 1917 he enlisted 
as an aviation private and rose to be 
a crack flier, captain, and commander 
of the Eighth Observation Squadron on 
the French front. After the war he 
took his. large oil-land profits and re- 
turned to the school again. 

Many of his constituents admire him 
for the enemies he has made. He has 
attacked employers of child labor, 
power-trusters, and George Higgins 
Moses. The Moses-Winant feud has 
added a good deal to the joy of life in 
New Hampshire, whose half million 
inhabitants are connoisseurs of politi- 
cal fights. Mr. Moses, recently defeat- 
ed Republican Senator, is also from an 
alien State—Maine. The author of the 
celebrated “sons of the wild jackass” 
epithet for the insurgent Senators, he 
invented another barnyard metaphor 
especially to fit Governor Winant. 
“That young cock of a schoolmaster 
had better watch out or he’s going to 
get his wings clipped,” he announced 
passionately. 

Long before the Senator’s defeat, the 
Governor sent him a prophetic letter. 
The question they were wrangling over 
was whether Senator Moses should 
make out a more detailed campaign 


expense account. The Senator was 
pretty angry. Governor Winant did 
not soothe him much when he wrote: 
“I am taking the liberty to remind you 
that not long after the great Moses 
hammered out on tablets of stone those 
ancient commandments that the wise 
obey, a Greek philosopher warned us 
poor mortals that ‘the gods first make 
mad those they would destroy.’” Such 
passages at arms as these have given 
Republican politics in New Hampshire 
a curiously Democratic flavor. 
Governor Winant has persuaded the 
people of his State to take a renewed 
interest in some of the crafts that 
flourished there long ago—weaving, 
pottery, glassworking, and joinery, to 
alleviate the effects of an economic 
system which suddenly betrayed many 
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Governor Winant of New Hampshire, 
Rich, Liberal and Republican 


of them. He has battled to regulate 
the utility companies. He carries on 
his fight for improving the conditions 
of the people through the conversa- 
tional radio method. Nearly three 
years ago a Springfield broadcasting 
station installed a microphone on the 
desk of the executive office in Concord. 

He is a good talker, and his affec- 
tion for the simple joys of life and 
the beauties of New Hampshire is 
genuinely deep. Such phrases as “in 
my home you can hear the laughter of 
the children,” and “to the tiny valley 
I owe the sense of space,” drive com- 
paratively few voters away from him. 
He has been a great admirer of Cool- 
idge, a supporter of Hoover, and an 
adherent of the World Court. His 
Princeton Class, 1913, presented him a 
cup for his good works. A tardy ci- 
tation for gallantry in action was 
awarded to him by the War Depart- 
ment twelve years after he flew 
through anti-aircraft and machine- 
gun fire to within 500 meters of the 
Germans to photograph their gas pro- 
jectors. 

He is a member of the Century, Rac- 
quet and Tennis, and New York Yacht 
clubs in New York; of the Wonolancet 
in Concord; and of the Odd Volumes in 


Boston. He served in the New Hamp- 
shire House and Senate as a prelimi- 
nary to the Governorship. He is the 
founder of the Stable Money Associa- 
tion and a trustee of the International 
Y. M. C. A. In Christmas week, 1919, 
he married Constance Rivington Rus- 
sell of New York, a granddaughter of 
Percy Rivington Pyne, who was once 
president of the National City Bank. 
They have two sons and a daughter. 
Mrs. Winant also likes to raise dogs. 
Last year she decorated the Executive 
Mansion in Concord with this sign: 
“Puppies for Sale. Mrs. John G. Wi- 
nant.” 

About four years ago art dealers 
wondered what had happened to the 
famous “Edgehill” portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson by Gilbert Stuart that had 
come to this country from Scotland 
where Francis Burton Harrison had 
taken it some months before. It was 
valued at $100,000. It had been shown 
at the Babcock Galleries in New York, 
and rated as one of the finest Stuarts 
in existence. They found out, when 
it was lent to the New Hampshire 
Historical Society by Governor Winant. 


JUDGE LANDIS: Baseball's 
“Integrity Mountain” Signs Up 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
(see cover) has spent most of his 
life sitting on two benches—one judi- 
cial, the other sporting. He has de- 
cided to stay parked on the latter for 
seven more years. The spare, stern- 
looking former Federal judge, who 
thirteen years ago vacated a judicial 
throne to occupy baseball’s only com- 
fortable bench, the commissioner’s seat, 
agreed last week to continue in office at 
$40,000 a year. He used to get $65,000 
but voluntarily cut himself down to 
the $40,000 level last Winter. 

With a careless swoop of his pen, 
the Commissioner signed the new con- 
tract and gave reporters a smile, an 
unusual blessing from him. “I’m 
tickled,” he said. “Just think, so many 
years in one job and still wanted.” 

Judge Landis is retained as baseball 
commissioner not because he is legaliy 
adroit but because he has a reputation 
for fearless honesty. Magnates bélieve 
that fans have confidence in him as a 
man who will keep the game clean. 
No one has ever browbeaten him. 

Twenty-six years ago he dared to 
fine John D. Rockefeller $29,000,000. 
His decision, a freight rebate charge 
against the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
was reversed by the Supreme Court, 
but his bravery was established. 

Later Judge Landis sentenced Big 
Bill Haywood to jail for twenty years, 
thereby doing much to break up one of 
the country’s most unpopular organiza- 
tions, the Industrial Workers of the 
World. He caused another stir by try- 
ing to lock up Victor Berger, Socialist 
Congressman from Milwaukee, for ob- 
structing the World War draft. 

The judge also frequently won the 
headlines of newspapers by wisecrack- 
ing in court. One day shortly after the 
war he observed: “I note that none of 
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the lawyers who appears before me 
‘wearing a wrist watch ever saw serv- 
ice.” 

The “Black Sox scandal,” greatest 
baseball conspiracy in history, broke 
in 1919. When it became known that 
a group of Chicago players deliberately 
handed Cincinnati the world series, the 
public made plans to patronize some 
other sport. The sharp-tongued, forth- 
right judge was hired to restore con- 
fidence. His first move was to throw 
all the offenders out of the game for- 
ever. 

Then he leveled a reproving finger at 
Babe Ruth and two teammates and 
fined them huge amounts for barn- 
storming in the off-season. This Fall, 
Judge Landis objected to the habit of 
Ted Husing, radio announcer, of criti- 
cizing the umpires and barred him 
from baseball broadcasting. 

Kenesaw Mountain Landis inherited 
his aggressiveness. His father was one 
of General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man’s intrepid band which went against 
a superior Southern force just to prove 
they weren’t afraid to die. Father 
Landis escaped with an injury, received 
on Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., and re- 
turned to his Ohio home to name his 
infant son after the battleground. 

Young Kenesaw Mountain sold news- 
papers as a boy (an oft-proven formula 
for success) and continued his march 
up the ladder by running away from 
school and playing sandlot baseball. 
Finally he became a court reporter, 
studied law, and drifted into politics as 
secretary for one of his father’s old 
friends. 

The. future judge dressed and acted 
himself into prominence. He patterned 
himself after a Pennsylvania Blue Nose. 
He perched a black common-man hat 
on silvery hair, which he carefully al- 
lowed to straggle down. his neck; his 
over-sized clothes reeked of age and 
conservatism. He set his jaw fiercely 
and gleamed a wicked glare out of his 
steely eyes framed in a crescent of 
dark puffiness. He learned to look like 
a judge. Finally he became one. 

Today at 67 he seems somewhat 
milder, and some of his friends call him 
“The Squire.” He lives with his wife 
in a modest but neatly-arranged suite 
in a Chicago hotel. His library shows 
a wide variety of tastes. 

So seldom does the baseball commis- 
sioner’s job call for much office duty 
that Landis finds all the free time he 
wants for his pleasures. He plays golf 
a lot and says his scores get better as 
he gets older. Fishing also interests 
him, but best of all he likes to watch 
baseball. He is the silent contem- 
plative type of man, who tries to guess 
what the next plays will be. 

Commissioner Landis’s major duties 
as baseball czar consist of raising pen- 
nants on opening days and of throwing 
out first balls at the beginning of 
every season. Nevertheless, fans ap- 


plaud him as a popular symbol, an in- 
surance that crooks and fixers will be 
properly punished. Once when he was 
visiting near an Indian reservation, the 
tribe gave him an appropriate nick- 
name. It was, Sago-Ye-Wat-Ha, mean- 
ing He Who Keeps ’Em Awake. 





BASEBALL: Yawkey Big Bull 
In Market of Ball Players 


The baseball market in Chicago last 
week boomed with an enthusiastic vig- 
or reminiscent of the New York Stock 
Exchange in 1928. The exchange of 
ball-players, in terms of both volume 
and dollars, set an all-time high in the 
game’s history. 

Connie Mack, 70-year-old leader of 
the Philadelphia Athletics, was bearish. 
Pressed by creditors and banks for 
cash, he sold all but one of his star 
players, realizing about $290,000. Now 
his only gilt-edged holding is Jimmy 
Foxx, American League batting cham- 
pion last year. 

The big bull of the meeting was 
Thomas A. Yawkey, young Yale gradu- 
ate who inherited millions and recently 
bought the Boston Red Sox. He paid 
Mack two mediocre players and $125,- 
000 for Robert Moses Grove, Rube Wal- 
berg, and Max Bishop. When asked 
if they minded being traded, these three 
chanted a chorus of: “We ain’t sorry 
to leave Philly.” 

Philadelphia is an up-and-down base- 
ball town. Back in 1914, the fans got 
tired of watching the A’s win, and 
Mack had to break up his team much 
as he did last week. He sold Baker, 
Barry, Collins, and McInnis, his crack 
infield, for $100,000, an unheard of 
figure in baseball circles in those days. 

Boston fans always support winning 
teams, and easy-spending Yawkey 
means to provide what is wanted. He 
engineered another popular deal last 
week by trading Carl Reynolds, fleet- 
footed outfielder from the St. Louis 
Browns, for Ivy Andrews, pitcher and 
Smead Jolley, outfielder. If Yawkey 
can buy himself a couple of infielders 
between now and the opening of the 
season, Boston’s yearning for the 
championship in 1934 may be satisfied. 

Last year’s pennant winners, the 
Washington Senators, traded Goose 
Goslin, an aging star, for Jonathan 
Stone, a budding Detroit outfielder. 
None of the magnates appear willing 
to make any trades which might be 
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Thomas Austin Yawkey, young 
Yale graduate who bought the 
Boston Red Sox for a million 
dollars and broke into big-time 
ball. While croakers insisted 
baseball was through, Mr. Yaw- 
key tossed in half a million 
cash for some real players, in- 
cluding Lefty Grove, the best 
pitcher in the American League, 
and then had the courage to 
invest three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more renovating an old- 
fashioned ball park in anticipa- 
tion of a winning team, inci- 
dentally giving thousands em- 
ployment all Winter. 


helpful to Col. Jacob Ruppert’s New 
York Yankees, in recent years winners 
of the lion’s share of baseball’s profits. 
The team is not likely to improve. 
Detroit, which landed one of Mack’s 
prized players, Mickey Cochrane, as 
manager, May nose its way up in the 
flag’ chase. On the whole, American 
League teams seem better balanced 
than they have been for years, and at 
last able to stage a season that will 
rival in thrills the see-saw battles of 
the National League. 

The magnates reached an important 
agreement at the Chicago meeting. 
They adopted a standard ball for both 
leagues. Presumably the new ball 
will resemble the jack-rabbit pellet 
which American League sluggers have 
found easy to rap for home runs. 
Carl Hubbell and other great National 
League pitchers will be handicapped. 

The All-Star game, a feature of the 
World’s Fair last Summer, which Babe 
Ruth dominated, is to be a fixture. 
This coming year New York fans will 
get the show. 


SPORTS WARS: Words and Fists 
Fly in Hockey, Pool, Bridge 


Last week was one of the rowdiest 
in the modern history of sport. “Un- 
gentlemanly conduct” charges were 
leveled at hockey players, a billiardist, 
a bridge player, and wrestlers. 


RIOT ON THE ICE: In Boston, the 
home town Bruins and the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, bitter enemies for several 
seasons, played a game that was 
packed full of every crime known in 
the hockey code. In the second period, 
Eddie Shore, the sport’s noted bad boy, 
tripped Ace Bailey from behind. He 
fell to the ice head first and was 
knocked unconscious. Red Horner, one 
of Bailey’s friendly teammates, rushed 
over to Shore, landed a hard right to 
the jaw, and things were even. Shore 
dropped backwards, also landing on his 
head. Then Connie Smythe, Toronto 
manager, started from his seat to the 
rescue and on the way got rough with 
a spectator who wore glasses. 

Results: Bailey went to a hospital 
with a fractured skull. Surgeons per- 
formed a trepanning operation to re- 
lieve pressure on the brain. Eddie 
Shore’s head needed seven stitches. 
The spectator is charging Connie 
Smythe with asszult. If Bailey does 
not recover, Shore will be charged with 
manslaughter. 

Shore’s version of the brawl was: “I 
was skating along at about twenty 
miles an hour. . . My left side struck 
Bailey’s accidentally ... He fell and I 
returned to my position . . . The next 
thing I knew Horner rapped me on the 
chin. I’m sorry about the whole thing 
. .. I never hurt a person intentionally 
in my life.” 


WAR ON GREEN BAIZE: Ralph 
Greenleaf, 33-year-old pocket billiard 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Ranked First Among Domestic Players in 1933 by the United States Lawn Tennis Association: Frank X. 
Shields, Who Led the Men; and Helen Jacobs, Who for the First Time Was Rated Above Helen Wills Moody 
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INTERNATIONAL 
What Hockey Fans Demand and Get: In New York (Left) Bill Cook and Red Dutton Stand Skate-to-Skate and 
Slug; In Boston (Right) Ace Bailey and Eddie Shore Are Knocked Out as Bruins and Toronto Engage in Brawl 
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(pool) champion, playing in the world’s 
championship in Chicago was moody— 
moody as the former tennis queen. 
Like her, Greenleaf usually has known 
only the victor’s role. The bow-tied, 
sleek-haired cue expert has been on 
top every year but one since 1919. Last 
week after it became apparent that he 
could not win, he complained bitterly 
to the referee about one of his oppo- 
nent’s methods. He insisted that young 
Jimmy Caras was shoving, not strik- 
ing, the cue ball. Finally the referee’s 
patience became exhausted and he dis- 
qualified Greenleaf, whose title will now 
go to either Andrew Ponzi, Erwin 
Rudolph, or Caras. 

Simultaneously, it became known that 
Greenleaf is also displeased with his 
wife. He filed a divorce suit, claiming 
cruelty because she struck him twice. 


BRIDGE BATTLE: Lt. Col. Walter 
Buller, British card critic, made a 
speech to London followers of the 
game. He said: “Culbertson is hot air 
. . « He is simply out to wreck the 
Portland Club (England’s premier 
bridge organization) ... The standard 
of play in America is appallingly low 
and easily the worst in the world.” 

Culbertson, as expected, had an 
answer. It was: “Most British players 
are wonderful sportsmen. Buller does 
not represent their opinion. He has 
been badly beaten by me and his loser’s 
squeal is music to my ears.” 


SPORT SHORTS: Tennis Crowns 
Go to Miss Jacobs and Shields 


Frank X. Shields, oscillating New 
York tennis star, was crowned king of 
1933’s amateur players last week. Af- 
ter Shields, the United States Lawn 
Teunis Association ranked Wilmer Al- 
lison, Lester Stoefen, Clifford Sutter, 
and Gregory Mangin, in that order. 
Vines was not considered since turning 
professional automatically ruled him 
out. 

Miss Helen Jacobs was chosen the 
year’s net queen; Mrs. Helen. Wills 
Moody, lady in waiting—waiting, she 
says, for revenge when her back in- 
jury is properly repaired. Number two 
is a new position for Mrs. Moody, who 
doesn’t object to not being ranked, as 
happened last year, but now is unhap- 
py to find her name officially below 
Helen Jacobs’s for the first time. 


Canzoneri-Locatelli: Contrary to the 
proven weakness of many foreign 
boxers who came to fight, Cleto Loca- 
telli can take punches. Tony Canzon- 
eri’s neolithic brow became furrowed 
with worried wrinkles last week. In 
Madison Square Garden, New York, he 
landed a shower of blows all over 
Europe’s lightweight champion without 
getting results. In fact Locatelli 
thrived under the attack and came 
back in the closing rounds to do some 
pommeling himself. If the referees 
and judges had been more internation- 
ally minded, Locatelli might have 
earned a draw. However, popular Tony 
got the decision. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





RADIO NEWS: Broadcasters 
And Newspapers Make Peace 


The war between radio broadcasters 
and newspapers appears to be over. 
Last week an armistice was signed at 
a meeting between the two interests in 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York. 

From the beginning of radio’s career 
as an established industry, newspapers 
have resented the air’s taking adver- 
tising away from them; and when news 
commentators appeared on programs, 
the Fourth Estate felt radio was going 
a bit too far. War was declared. Fre- 
quently broadcasters beat newspapers 
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William Paley, of Columbia Broad- 
casting, Who Made Peace on News 


in delivering the most perishable of all 
commodities—news. 

The angry publishers struck a num- 
ber of resounding blows. The Washing- 
ton Star for a while completely omitted 
the program listings of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. In Cincinnati, 
newspaper owners agreed to bar all 
radio publicity and only relaxed their 
stand after large numbers of subscrib- 
ers complained. 

On the other hand, Columbia, irked 
by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association’s decision to refuse news to 
broadcasters, organized its own news 
gathering agency— Columbia News 
Service. 

Last week a peace conference was 
calied. For two days the conferees 
horse-traded. Roy Howard of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, Karl Bickel of 
The United Press, Lloyd Stratton of 
The Associated. Press, and L. B. Pal- 
mer of the A. N. P. A. took the side of 
the newspapers. Directly opposed to 
them was William S. Paley, the aggres- 
sive young president of Columbia, with 
its offending news service broadcasts. 
In the middle sat Merlin Aylesworth of 
NBC. 

Probably Mr. Aylesworth was the 
least interested. His company had no 





large news gathering service, and, con- 
sequently, whatever he could get out 
of the conference would be velvet. He 
had nothing to give up. NBC has been 
hurt by the spleen publishers vented 
against Columbia News, and if things 
could be arranged so that publicity 
would have free entry into newspapers, 
National Broadcasting Company would 
gain. 

The sessions, at first stormy, grad- 
ually began to calm. When it was all 
over, the man who had made most con- 
cessions was William Paley of Colum- 
bia. He agreed to abandon his news 
service, and he and Aylesworth agreed 
that they would broadcast news only 
at periods which would not interfere 
with newspaper edition times: not be- 
fore 9:30 in the morning and not be- 
fore 9 in the evening. 

On the other side, newspapers agreed 
(subject to approval of A. N. P. A. 
members) to furnish to the broadcast- 
ers the A. P., U. P., and I. N. S. wire 
services—a reversal of the former pol- 
icy. The news would be severely 
edited for radio use. No single bulle- 
tin would be more than 30 words long, 
and the total volume broadcast at one 
time should not occupy more than a 
five-minute period. Furthermore, those 
who have followed the controversy be- 
lieve there was a tacit understanding 
that newspapers were to adopt a more 
liberal policy on radio publicity. 

Thus, it seemed likely that after Jan. 
15, the earliest date by which publishers 
were expected to vote on the agree- 
ment, radio listeners may be hearing a 
new type of broadcast. 

One ground for future misunderstand- 
ing seems to remain, however. Al- 
though the actual bulletins must be 
short, the radio commentator in a fol- 
lowing period will be allowed to supply 
all the background material he cares to. 
Were Kemal Pasha assassinated on 
Mar. 1, for instance, Boake Carter could 
subsequently spend half an hour, if the 
time were available, telling all about 
the “Young Turk” movement that made 
Kemal’s name world famous. This 
background often comes perilously 
close to being news. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD: A Union 
For “Collective Bargaining” 


That which newspaper men would 
have deemed impossible a year ago, 
happened in Washington last week. 
Reporters, desk men, and other edito- 
rial employes formed a national guild 
—a “union” which is aimed at “improv- 
ing the conditions under which they 
work by collective bargaining.” 

The leader of the movement was 
Heywood Broun, Scripps-Howard news- 
paper columnist, whom colleagues 
promptly elected president. They hope 
that his drawling voice and persuasive 
manner willbe able toget them shorter 
hours, higher pay, and a sliding scale 
of “notices” for those about to be fired 
which will be based on period of service. 

On hand for the sessions were repre- 
sentatives, or proxy representatives, of 
the newspapers in 73 cities. 
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DOLLAR: Peeping Behind Dark Curtain Veiling 
Gold Buying Plans Results Only in Greater Mystery 


The veil of secrecy which shrouds 
the administration’s monetary maneu- 
vers was lifted slightly twice last week, 
but the glimpses into the sacred lab- 
oratories of the dollar’s alchemists only 
made their operations seem more mys- 
terious. 

The first veil-lifting came when a 
group of Senators quizzed Jesse H. 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, on the method by 
which the RFC’s daily gold-buying 
price was determined. According to 
the Senators’ report of the conversa- 
tion, Mr. Jones declared that there 
was no formula. Pressed for an ex- 
planation, he replied: “Why, he sim- 
ply hands it to us on a slip of paper.” 

“Who?” asked the Senators. 

“Warren,” Mr. Jones retorted, re- 
ferring to Prof. George H. Warren of 
Cornell, chief author of the present 
scheme to raise commodity prices by 
debasing the dollar’s value in terms of 
gold. This answer caused some con- 
fusion, because the nation had previ- 
ously been led to believe that Mr. Jones 
and Henry Morgenthau Jr., Acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, fixed the price 
in daily consultation with the Presi- 
dent and Professor Warren. 

Mr. Jones later appeared to con- 
tradict himself—thus making the con- 
fusion greater, if possible. 

When reporters questioned him, he 
replied enigmatically: “I have never 
accused Professor Warren of pulling 
the rabbit out of the hat. I’m not 
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even sure that he is in town.” 
While people puzzled over this de- 
velopment, President Roosevelt him- 
self lifted another corner of the veil. 
At his regular Friday press conference 


in the White House executive wing, he 
revealed that the RFC had authorized 
$25,000,000 more for its gold-buying 
fund, and that this $25,000,000 had 
already been “dipped into.” 

Reporters, putting two and two to- 
gether, concluded that the original 
$50,000,000 RFC authorization had been 
used up. They sought out Mr. Jones 
for confirmation. “Well,” he told them, 
“I wouldn’t say that, exactly. We 
might have reloaded the first barrel, 
before shooting the second.” 

But this vague metaphor did not en- 
lighten reporters, so they tried to pin 
him down to something more definite. 
They got him to admit that $15,000,000 
had been spent in buying newly mined 
domestic gold, and they asked him 
whether this did not mean that the 
remaining $35,000,000 had been used 
in buying foreign gold. 

“I'd put it this way,” Mr. Jones re- 
plied evasively: “It is somewhere be- 
tween $1,000,000 and $35,000,000.” 

Only a few days before, Mr. Jones 
had declared that the RFC’s foreign 
purchases of gold were enough to fill 
a tooth but not enough for a piece 
of dental bridgework. When reminded 
of this statement, he parried laconi- 
cally: “Maybe the teeth have been get- 
ting a little bad lately.” 

That was all the satisfaction he 
would give them. The news of the 
addition to the fund and of the large 
gold purchases abroad, however, raised 
the nation’s mystification to an all- 
time peak. Only three things seemed 
relatively clear: the gold-buying 
scheme was evidently becoming more 
expensive than originally anticipated; 
it was apparently not working as far 
as domestic purchases were concerned, 
and increased foreign purchases might 
yet lead to the dreaded currency war 
and tariff reprisals which critics had 
originally predicted. 

Earlier in the week, reports of over- 
tures to foreign governments looking 
toward stabilization of the dollar’s 
price caused more confusion, particu- 
larly when these reports were em- 
phatically denied in Washington, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Yet, in view of the 
fact that the RFC’s domestic gold 
had remained unchanged at $34.01 an 
ounce since Dec. 1, the rumors per- 
sisted. 

Speaking for the President, Stephen 
T. Early, one of the President’s press 
secretaries, termed these rumors 
“worse than a bad guess.” And Mr. 
Morgenthau emerged from a White 
House conference with the observation: 
“Everything looks lovely. We are go- 
ing on just as is.” 

Mr. Morgenthau spent a very busy 
week. In addition to discussions of 
the monetary policy, he had tax prob- 
lems (see page 3) and special ques- 
tions connected with the Treasury to 


decide. There was the investigation 


of alleged “leaks’’. to financial houses 
here and abroad on the gold price. . “I 
personally came to the belief that there 
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Jesse Jones: “I’m not Even Sure 
Professor Warren Is in Town” 


was no leak,” said Mr. Morgenthau. 
And the explanation was offered that 
private wires were often faster than 
the regular cable services. 

There was the subject of resigna- 
tions. Thomas Hewes, the trim young 
Connecticut Democrat whom Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummings recom- 
mended last Spring, resigned as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. He had 
charge of the department’s fiscal af- 
fairs until Mr. Morgenthau stripped 
him of most of his powers two weeks 
ago, and gave them to Earle Bailie, 
Mr. Morgenthau’s new Special Assist- 
ant for Fiscal Affairs. 

Mr. Hewes is a conservative like 
his former Treasury associates, Dean 
Acheson and Prof. O. M. W. Sprague. 
His departure became a foregone con- 
clusion when they resigned last month. 
His letter to the President was not 
made public, but Mr. Roosevelt replied 
graciously: “I fully understand.” 

Another resignation, outside the 
Treasury but related to it, was that of 
Walter J. Cummings, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury William H. 
Woodin (now on leave of absence) 
brought Mr. Cummings, a Chicago 
manufacturer and old friend, to Wash- 
ington to help during the banking crisis 
last March. Now Mr. Cummings plans 
to retire to private banking in Chicago 
after the new year, when FDIC begins 
to operate. 

“Mr. Cummings has done a perfectly 
magnificent job,” said Acting Secre- 
tary Morgenthau somewhat defensively 
when confronted with reports of fric- 
tion. “As far as I am concerned, the 
longer Mr. Cummings stays in his pres- 
ent post, the better pleased I shall be.” 

Meanwhile, various voices sounded 
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praise or scorn of the dollar-debasing 
monetary manipulation: 


® Senator Hamilton F. Kean, New Jer- 
sey Republican, inveighed against “a 
‘chameleon’ dollar, liable to change in 
value with every weather report from 
Saskatoon and every crop failure in 
Kansas.” 


® Frank A. Vanderlip, former head of 
the National City Bank of New York 
and ardent supporter of the President’s 
monetary policy: “I don’t put any 
more faith in some bankers than I do 
in dentists. Both use gold and neither 
knows much about it.” 


®The Union League Club of New 
York, rock-ribbed cradle of Republi- 
canism, charged the administration 
“with the betrayal of the people’s 
trust” in adopting a monetary policy 
“founded on a breach of faith and exe- 
cuted in repudiation.” 


®Senator Hiram Johnson, California 
' Progressive: “Either the country is go- 
ing through with President Roosevelt 
or it is going to hell economically.” 


®Leonore Fresnel Loree, stormy pe- 
trel of the railroad business: “We have 
submerged our sense of integrity and 
moral obligations and taken up the 
dishonest practice of cheating our cred- 
itors.” 


® Fifteen Yale University economists, 
associates of Prof. James H. Rogers, 
Presidential monetary adviser: “We 
believe that the recent monetary pol- 
icies of the government have already 
awakened distrust of the good faith 
and credit of the United States.” 


®The Three Score And Ten Club of 
Atlantic City, N. J., composed of local 
septuagenarians, petitioned the Presi- 
dent “‘to use some of the $3,000,000,000, 
of new currency which is made possible 
by the swollen gold reserve.” 


®The Brookings Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C., widely famous for its 
economic studies: “There is no close 
correspondence between changes in the 
price of gold and changes in the com- 
modity price level ... There is no 
assured and predictable relationship 
between the depreciation of the cur- 
rency unit and the commodity price 
level . .. The inescapable result (of 
the present money program) is mone- 
tary uncertainty.” 


® Postmaster-General James A. Farley, 

vacationing in Paris where “le dollar 
saucisson” (the sausage dollar) is the 
adopted epithet: “I had a big surprise 
when I found that the dollar did not 
get me as much as I thought it would. 
However, I am not disturbed.” 


STETTINIUS: Called “Crown 
Prince” of Steel Corporation 


Only 33 years old and already herald- 
ed as the “Crown Prince” of the 
enormous United States Steel Corpora- 
tion! This was the title conferred by 
a@ newspaper man on handsome young 
Edward Reilly Stettinius Jr., whose se- 


lection as vice chairman of the all- 
important finance committee of the big 
steel company was announced last 
week. 

Mr. Stettinius is to succeed William 
J. Filbert, recently appointed chairman 
in place of Myron C. Taylor. Although 
Mr. Taylor remains chief executive of- 
ficer and chairman of the board, ob- 
servers wondered if Mr. Stettinius were 
not being groomed to become the cor- 
poration’s head. 

Mr. Filbert is approaching 70, the 
company’s compulsory age of retire- 





ACME 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., a Power 
In U. S. Steel at Age of 33 


ment. Mr. Taylor, at 59, has eleven 
more years of active service left, but 
it is uncertain whether he wishes to 
serve out his full time. Furthermore, 
Mr. Stettinius’s appointment is in keep- 
ing with Mr. Taylor’s avowed intention 
to provide an executive “line of suc- 
cession” for the company. 

Mr. Stettinius, despite his youth, has 
already earned the right to a place in 
the industrial aristocracy of America. 
He entered General Motors through the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing division in 1924 
and rose rapidly. In 1926 he was 
made assistant to John L. Pratt, vice 
president of General Motors in charge 
of accessory divisions. In 1930 he be- 
came assistant to the president, Alfred 
P. Sloan, and in 1931 was elected a vice 
president and director of public and 
industrial relations. This job he gives 
up to take over his duties with Steel on 
Apr. 1. Mr. Sloan regretted his resig- 
nation, saying that he carried the best 
wishes of his associates in “accepting 
the greater immediate responsibility.” 

Mr. Stettinius is positive, quick, and 
dynamic—an extremely convincing 
talker. He never shirks long hours, 
which may account for his graying 
hair that is set off by a widow’s peak. 
He is reasonably tall and powerful 
with a husky frame. 

His father, the late Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, was a former partner of J. P. 
Morsran & Co., and a ‘urmer Assistant 
Secretary of War, in addition to vari- 
ous other achievements. Born in Chi- 


cago, Mr. Stettinius Jr. attended schoo] 
in Connecticut. His higher education 
was gained in the white pillared colo- 
nial buildings that lend beauty and age 
to the campus of the University of 
Virginia. Young Stettinius has many 
Virginia associations, for his mother, 
Judith Carrington of Richmond, bore 
the name of one of the historic families 
of the Old Dominion. Taking an active 
part in campus life, Mr: Stettinius be- 
came undergraduate president of the 
Academic School during his senior year 
in college. A fellow University of Vir- 
ginia man recently characterized him 
as having a brilliant brain in college 
days with an exceptional capacity for 
cooperation. 

Mr. Stettinius was in active charge 
of the National Share-the-Work-Move- 
ment for the Second Federal Reserve 
district in 1932, under the supervision 
of Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. Last 
Summer he was appointed Liaison Of- 
ficer between the Industrial Advisory 
Board and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration, with these du- 
ties keeping him in Washington for the 
greater part of the last six months. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mergers 
Favored for Wires and Air 


In bygone years Congressional halls 
and even the White House echoed to 
ringing denunciations of monopoly. Last 
week a Presidential committee, which 
included legislators, came to the con- 
clusion that certain monopolies are not 
only desirable but should be fostered 
by the government. 

The tongue-cloying title of this body 
is the President’s Interdepartmental 
Communications Committee. For eight 
months it has surveyed American tele- 
graph, telephone, cable, and radio com- 
panies, which represent a total invest- 
ment of more than $6,000,000,000. Its 
conclusions were reached in a “tenta- 
tive” report, which its chairman, Sec- 
retary Roper of the Department of 
Commerce, hailed as “an interesting 
study of the necessity for a more defi- 
nite national policy.” 

Before its suggestions are likely to 
become a basis for legislation, three 
men must approve, President Roose- 
velt, Senator Clarence C. Dill of Wash- 
ington, and Representative Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas. 

Burly Mr. Dill and studious Mr. Ray- 
burn are chairmen, respectively, of the 
Senate and House Interstate Commerce 
Committees, through which bills on the 
subject would have to be brought be- 
fore Congress. Although they are also 
members of Mr. Roper’s committee, 
they didn’t see the full report before 
it was taken to the White House last 
week. Like the President, they believe 
in a better coordinated system of com- 
munications. Like him, too, they made 
no hasty commitments on the new plan, 
but kept their ears open until the pub- 
lic reaction (which the plan was de- 
signed to sound out) could be deter- 
mined. 

In brief outline, the committee sug- 
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gests a complete overhauling of the 
laws and practices in the field of na- 
tional and international communica- 
tion services, whether by wire or by 
air, by voice or by symbol. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: Elimination 
of competition and creation of a mo- 
nopoly in each of the three branches 
of domestic communications—telephone, 
telegraph, and radio. 

Combination of cable and radio serv- 
ices so that they may compete on more 
favorable terms with foreign-owned 
services. 

Creation of a Federal agency like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which now has jurisdiction over inter- 
state activities of telephone and tele- 
graph companies, to absorb the duties 
of the I. C. C., the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and the powers vested in the 
State Department over cable compa- 
nies, and to regulate the whole realm 
of communications. 

In drafting the report, the commit- 
tee had three aims chiefly in mind. It 
wanted to bring about a more cohesive 
and centralized system, particularly in 
the “external,” or foreign services, for 
purposes of national defense. It 
wanted to stimulate extension of com- 
munications services to communities 
which now lack one or more of them. 
And it wanted to bring about econo- 
mies, and consequent lower costs to 
consumers, by cutting out duplicating 
facilities like those of telegraph com- 
panies. 

Besides the problems raised by the 
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Clarence Dill, Chairman of Senate 


Interstate Commerce Committee 


corporate complexities involved, the re- 
port tacitly recognized two main ob- 
stacles, one legal and the other social. 

The so-called White Act of Feb. 23, 
1927, which extended anti-trust laws 
to cover the communications field, spe- 
cifically forbids mergers of competing 
services. In the opinion of Senator 
Borah and many legislators, the New 
Deal has already gone too far in the 
relaxation of other anti-trust laws in 
railroad, recovery, and farm legisla- 
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tion. Many Congressmen would cer- 
tainly cry “monopoly!” and “trust!” if 
the White Act were modified. 

Furthermore, mergers of competing 
services would lead to more than mo- 
nopolies. By eliminating duplicate jobs, 
they would throw men out of work. 
Labor leaders and Congressmen would 
protest-—the opposition of labor spokes- 
men on Capitol Hill is a power to be 
reckoned with these days. 

Despite the obstacles involved and 
the tentative nature of the report, trad- 
ing in securities of the four leading 
companies in the field reached large 
volume last week after the report was 
announced, 


COMPANIES: American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., holding company 
for the Bell System, which consists of 
24 associated companies owning most 
of the long-distance toll-lines and near- 
ly 80% of the 17,500,000 telephones in 
the United States. The remaining 
20% are owned by the 7,000 “independ- 
ent” companies outside the Bell Sys- 
tem, an outgrowth of the original Bell 
Telephone Co. formed in 1878. Agree- 
ments have been reached between the 
Bell System and the “independents” 
whereby one or the other of the two 
groups has a virtual monopoly of the 
telephone business in each section. 

International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., formed in 1920, which owns 
telephone companies in eleven foreign 
countries and which controls wireless, 
cable, and telegraph companies operat- 
ing from this country, notably the 
Mackay properties and their holding 
company, Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., formed 
in 1851, which owns telegraph and ca- 
ble companies competing directly with 
those of Postal, and which controls 
other subsidiaries operating general 
messenger, fire and burglar alarm, 
sprinkler, and stock quotation busi- 
nesses. It also operates telegraphic- 
typewriter services which compete with 
similar activities of A. T. and T. 

Radio Corporation of America, 
formed in 1919 as the outgrowth of the 
old Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., 
controlling various radio services which 
compete directly with those of I. T. & 
T., as well as numerous other lines in- 
cluding radio broadcasting (NBC), a 
field which the committee avoided in its 
report because it presented special 
problems. 

All of these companies now compete 
for favor in the communications busi- 
ness. In many cases they duplicate, 
in others they supplement, each other’s 
services. For example, Postal has 
agreements with “independent” tele- 
phone companies to relay telegrams, 
and R. C. A. has a contract with West- 
ern Union for similar “pick-up” service. 
The telegraph and cable facilities of 
Postal and Western Union, however, 
show the largest competitive duplica- 
tion, and the committee advocates a 
merger of the two systems. 

Last June, a rider tacked on to the 
Railroad Act provided for their merger, 
but was killed in the Senate. As early 
as 1920 a consolidation of these com- 
petitors was negotiated, but halted by 


Congress before action was taken. 

In 1929, hearings on the unification 
of communications, this time with spe- 
cial reference to the radio services of 
I. T. & T. and R. C. A., were held be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. On that occasion Senator 
James A. Couzens of Michigan, chair- 
man of the committee, presented a bill 
for the creation of a Federal communi- 
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Sam Rayburn, Chairman of House 


Interstate Commerce Committee 
cations commission. Although such 
men as Owen D. Young, then head of 
the R. C. A.; Newcomb Carleton, West- 
ern Union’s chief, and Sosthenes Behn, 
president of the I. T. & T., had testi- 
fied in favor of unified communications, 
the bill died. 

Upon this testimony Secretary 
Roper’s committee drew heavily. The 
committee was put to work last March 
as part of President Roosevelt’s all- 
embracing program for reorganizing 
government departments, including 
those charged with control of trans- 
portation and public utilities. 

A start was made on the transpor- 
tation phase in June, when the rail- 
roads were put under the aegis of a 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
The Federal Power Commission, with 
the aid of Congressional experts, went 
to work on plans for regulation of 
electric utilities. Secretary Roper’s 
committee, meanwhile, examined the 
communications field. 

How far the findings of this commit- 
tee will progress toward Congressional 
action is not yet clear. If the plan is 
blocked, the companies involved are 
not likely to be the ones responsible, 
for they have increasingly favored uni- 
fication since the War. 


WAR DEBTS: Nations Default; 
Just an Old European Custom 


Speaking of war debts, the Paris Soir 
cynically remarked: “One ends always 
by getting accustomed to not being 
paid.” Judging by America’s reaction 
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to last week’s defaults and token pay- 
ments by ten out of eleven debtor 
European nations, the French editor is 
a shrewd philosopher. 

A year ago, the cry of protest might 
have been heard on Mars. This year 
the United States quietly accepted only 
$8,898,123, or less than 6% of the $152,- 
952,637 in war debt instalments due on 
Dec. 15. Only a scant 8% of the 
amount due last June had been paid. 

Five of the eleven countries tendered 
nothing. Five paid “tokens,” or pay- 
ments in part. Only little Finland paid 
in full, thus maintaining the position 
she established last June as the only 
nation which has fulfilled her war debt 
obligations. 

France, Belgium, Poland, Estonia 
and Hungary paid nothing. In making 
its third successive default, the French 
government diplomatically explained 
that it hoped for “a solution of the 
problem” in the near future. The for- 
mal note referred indirectly to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s moratorium of 1931 and 
the Lausanne agreement of 1932, which 
“had modified conditions” and “now 
justify new arrangements.” The agree- 
ment at Lausanne virtually cancelled 
German reparation payments. 

The Belgium memorandum reminded 
this government that in 1919 Belgium 
representatives ‘did not consent to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles until they had 
received formal assurance of the can- 
cellation of their war debts.” Even 
with this assurance, it was pointed out, 
Belgium agreed to pay the American 
debt as long as Germany paid repara- 
tions. With the interruption of repara- 
tions, Belgium believed it should not 
be expected to continue debt payments. 

Of the three other countries which 
paid nothing, Poland and Estonia re- 
marked on the poor economic condi- 
tions in their respective countries, and 
Hungary (her finances are in the hands 
of trustees) felt it unwise to make pay- 
ments at this time. 

Instead of the sharp rebukes of last 
June, Acting Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Phillips, veteran career-man, 
merely sent curt notice that the notes 
had been received. His reply to Italy, 
presumably similar to those sent to 
other token-paying governments, stated 
that President Roosevelt “has no per- 
sonal hesitation in saying that he does 
not regard the Italian Government as 
in default.” 

Thé following table shows the instal- 
ments due on Dec. 15 and the amount 
paid by each nation: 








Due Paid 

Belgium $ 2,859,454 

Czechoslovakia 1,682,813 $ 150,000 
Estonia 435,408 —————__-- 
Finland 229,623 229,623 
France 22,200,927 —————_ 
Great Britain 117,670,765 7,500,000 
Hungary 45,271 —-————_ 
Italy 2,133,906 1,000,000 
Latvia 180,474 8,500 
Lithuania 105,474 10,000 
Poland 5,408,292 

Total $152,952,637 $8,898,123 


Figures released by the State Depart- 
ment showed that after the December 
collections the total amount overdue 


from European countries stood at 
slightly more than three hundred mil- 
lion dollars. The figure includes ar- 
rears of Austria, Yugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania. 


ARMOUR: Boston Banker Buys 
Heavily Into Great Meat Firm 


The sudden precipitation of Fred- 
erick H. Prince of Boston into the 
Armour & Co. muddle last week made 
stockholders of Illinois’s great meat- 
packing house catch their breath. As 
an Armour official put it: “F. H. 
moves fast.” The Boston banker 
bought a large amount of stock in the 
company. He has been to Chicago to 
talk to the directors. What he intends 
to do next remains to be seen. 

The large and long-established Ar- 
mour company has had its financial 
problems for some time. Last Sum- 
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Frederick H. Prince, Boston Banker, 
Who Bought Into Armour & Co. 


mer an attempt was made by the 
management to reorganize the capital, 
and charges and counter-charges rent 
the air. President T. G. Lee charged 
that the dissenting influence of Mr. 
Prince, capitalist, banker, and broker— 
and then a minority stockholder in 
Armour-—was chiefly responsible for 
the defeat of the plan. 

Mr. Prince returned from Europe 
last week to confirm rumors that he 
had been buying “substantial” addi- 
tional holdings of the company’s stock. 
He jokingly remarked that “it was 
enough to give me a hold on the com- 
pany.” Becoming serious, he said that 
he came back unexpectedly because in 
the meat-packing business “there is 
an opportunity for constructive work 
to be done.” 

The history of the great packing 
house goes back to a family partner- 
ship started in 1863. Prior to the World 
War it was dominated by the Armour 
family. But elaborate wartime ex- 
pansion, coupled with the financial 
troubles of J. Ogden Armour, son of 


one of the founders, brought about a 
receivership in 1923. Its financial af- 
fairs then passed into the hands of a 
committee of bankers, Albert H. Wig- 
gin and Samuel McRoberts of New 
York, and Arthur Reynolds of Chicago. 
Mr. McRoberts, as chairman, received 
$60,000 annually, and the two others 
$40,000 each. 

But the small margin of profit on 
which the business operates was not 
always sufficient to meet the heavy 
fixed charges and preferred dividends 
on its burdensome capitalization. So 
the management launched its capital 
reorganization plan of last Summer, 
which would have wiped out $10,000,- 
000 of back preferred dividends and 
reduced the three issues of stock to a 
single common issue. This brought on 
a bitter proxy fight, with opponents of 
the management decrying “banker 
dictation of the company.” The plan 
was dropped. 

Just what part Mr. Prince will take 
in the Armour company’s affairs may 
not be known until the annual meeting 
of stockholders next month. Common 
belief in La Salle street indicates that 
he may head the finance committee 
and that some of his associates will 
become directors. Under the consent 
decree, packing companies are for- 
bidden to be interested in the stock- 
yards. But Mr. Prince brushed aside 
assertions that, as controlling stock- 
holder in the stockyards, he might 
have difficulty in becoming dominant 
in the packing company. “That,” he 
said brusquely, “has nothing to do with 
the matter.” 

Mr. Prince, 74 years old last month, 
has had a spectacuJar career in Ameri- 
can finance. Working with such old 
timers as Thomas F. Ryan, he has 
“owned 46 railroads and built four.” 
His various business coups have netted 
millions of dollars. 

In his day he was a noted polo play- 
er, and he is Master of the Hounds 
at Pau in the south of France. He goes 
abroad every year for the hunting, 
still well able to handle his mount over 
rough going. He spends much of his 
time on his steam yacht, Lone Star, 
and he owns the sloop Weetamoe, one 
of the international racing contenders. 

Mr. Prince is the father of the late 
Norman Prince, who was killed early 
in the war while flying with the La- 
fayette Escadrille. 


GOLD CLAUSE: The Law Lords 
Of Britain Bar Paper Money 


In a decision which may have world- 
wide repercussions the British House 
of Lords in its legal capacity upheld 
the “gold clause” in contracts last 
week, acting mainly on the contention 
that the clause could have no meaning 
unless it were intended to afford protec- 
tion against depreciated currencies. 
The lords’ action reversed previous de- 
cisions of two lower British courts, 
which permitted payment of the re- 
quired sum in legal tender, even if such 
money had turned from gold to paper 
after the contract was made. 
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The case involved a Belgian bond is- 
sue payable in “gold coin of the United 
Kingdom of or equal to the standard of 
weight and fineness existing” in 1928 
when Britain was on the gold standard. 
Similar clauses are familiar parts of 
bond contracts in this country, but last 
June Congressional legislation cancelled 
such clauses and prohibited their use 
in the future. Now even a holder of 
government bonds must accept pay- 
ments of principal or interest in the 
exact amount of depreciated dollars. 

In greeting the decision, which has 
no legal effect in this country, The 
London Times said that “at present, 
when default is stalking naked and 
unashamed throughout the world, it is 
of the utmost importance that debtors 
should at least acknowledge their right- 
ful obligations.” The United States 
Supreme Court has invariably held the 
debtor to the strict terms of his con- 
tract in passing on this question, but 
it has not rendered decisions for more 
than 60 years. The British action, 
however, will probably cause some 
bondholder to present the issue again. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Wall Street 
Cheered by Christmas Bonuses 


The announcement of Christmas 
bonuses by many stock brokerage 
houses in New York’s financial district 
cheered Wall Street employes. Red- 
mond & Co., one of the oldest firms in 
the Street, gave more than a hundred 
clerks bonuses equivalent to 20% of 
their annual salary. Gruntal & Co. 
distributed an extra two weeks salary 
to its employes and many others 
recognized the Christmas season by 
bestowing some form of gift. 

. . . 

Probes: Last Saturday the stock of 
Atlas Tack Corp. unsettled the whole 
market on the New York Stock Ex- 
change by suddenly dropping 11% 
points. Since Feb. 28, this stock had 
risen from a low of 1% to 34% on Fri- 
day. By Monday, three investigations 
into these gyrations were under way. 

The Exchange itself, which grew sus- 
picious of the stock’s action, had 
started probing trades in Atlas Tack 
last month. The Better Business Bu- 
reau, aroused by tales of nation-wide 
telephone and telegraph promotion, fol- 
lowed suit. Then the State of New 
York took up the hunt. 

Until last October, Atlas Tack was 
making only tacks, bolts, and related 
gadgets. For the past three years, its 
operations had shown a loss. Then it 
announced that beer and liquor bottle 
tops were on its list of wares. 

Prophecy: When Francis Warren 
Pershing, only surviving child of Gen. 
John J. Pershing, was graduated from 
Yale University in 1931 his classmates 
voted that he was the most likely man 
to achieve success. The announcement 
that he will become a partner of 
Weicker & Co., New York Stock Ex- 
change firm, on Jan. 2, indicates that 
he has at least made a start toward 
fulfilling the prophecy. 
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KHAKI SHIRTS: Acquitted of 
Murder Charge, Terzani Weds 





Last July, in Astoria, Long Island, 
the Fascist Khaki Shirts of America 
held a meeting which developed into a 
brawl and ended with the death of An- 
tonio Fierro. On the accusation of Art 
J. Smith, Khaki Shirt commander who 
was in the thick of the fight, police ar- 
rested and charged with murder Athos 
Terzani, swarthy, bushy-haired anti- 
Fascist who was Fierro’s best friend. 

Many liberals—Arthur Garfield Hays 
and Norman Thomas among them— 
rallied to Terzani’s defense, promising 
the country another Sacco-Vanzetti 
case. Last week the “second Sacco- 
Vanzetti case” began when Terzani 
went on trial in Queens County court 
before Judge Thomas Downs and two 
juries—one official and the other com- 
posed of labor-union representatives. 

“General” Smith, for whom Philadel- 
phia police were looking, mysteriously 
appeared to take the stand, repeating 
his charges against Terzani. Then came 
Samuel S. Wein, a retired “major gen- 
eral” of the Khaki Shirts. Wein— 
lanky, Jewish—said Smith forced him 
to accuse Terzani. Otherwise, ex- 
plained Wein, “Smith said he’d start 
a drive and kill all the Jews in America. 
And I was supposed to be the first one 
he’d kill.” Then he named Frank Mof- 
fer, Khaki Shirt private since made 
captain, as the killer. 

Several other witnesses, and Terzani 
himself, accused Moffer, and the offi- 
cial jury retired for 32 minutes. To 
the surprise of the “second Sacco-Van- 
zetti case” prophets, it returned with 
an acquittal. 

Terzani, instead of facing the electric 
chair, faced matrimony. With Nor- 
man Thomas as his best man, he mar- 
ried at an Industrial Workers of The 
World ball, Miss Mathilda Golia, a 
blithe bride in red satin and yellow 
roses. 


® 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Virginia Jury 
Avoids Death Decree for Negro 


A white jury in Loudoun County 
(Va.) Circuit Court convicted George 
Crawford of murdering Mrs. Agness 
Boeing Ilsley and her maid two years 
ago. Crawford is the Negro whom the 
late Judge James A. Lowell of Boston 
freed because he thought the colored 
man could not get a fair trial in Vir- 
ginia, where Negroes are barred from 
juries. Judge Lowell was overruled 
and Crawford was returned for the 
trial held last week. His counsel built 
up a case for appeal on the exclusion 
issue, but the jury fixed punishment 
at life imprisonment, so an appeal prob- 
ably will not be taken. 


Indicted: By the Los Angeles County 
grand jury, Princes David and Serge 
Mdivani, of stealing $37,047.53 from 
the bankrupt Pacific Shore Oil Co., 
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which they once headed. Next day the 
company receiver, appointed on the 
complaints of the “marrying Mdiva- 
nis’”” former wives, Mary McCormic 
and Mae Murray, announced that the 
princes’ obligations had been paid. 
Money, it was revealed, had been sup- 
plied by Prince Alexis Mdivani, who re- 
cently married Barbara Hutton, the 
Woolworth heiress and by Charles H. 
Huberich, husband of the princes’ sis- 
ter Mina. Nevertheless, Princes David 
and Serge face trial Jan. 15. 

Discharged: By Federal Judge Grover 
Moscowitz of New York, a jury which 
could not agree on a verdict in the case 
against Ervin F. Brown, nephew of 
the late William N. Doak, former Sec- 
retary of Labor. Brown was tried on 
charges of accepting bribes while head 
of the Immigration Bureau’s investiga- 
tion service in New York. The jury 
was deadlocked at 11 to 1 for acquit- 
tal. Brown will probably be retried in 
January. 

Requested: Of the United States 
Supreme Court, leave for the Princi- 
pality of Monaco to sue the State of 
Mississippi to collect $100,000 on bonds 
which have been in default since 1841. 

Between 1831 and 1837 Mississippi 
issued $7,000,000 worth of bonds to 
raise money to buy stock in State 
banks. A few years later it repudiated 
the issues on the ground that such a 
stock purchase was illegal. Though 
for years Mississippi Governors and 
citizens had urged repayment, in 1875 
by a constitutional amendment, the 
State finally prohibited any payments 
on the bonds. Lawyers questioned the 
constitutionality of this amendment, 
and Mississippi found difficulty in mar- 
keting later bond issues because of the 
“Classic case of State debt repudia- 
tion.” 

Private holders were unable to sue, 
because only the United States, another 
State, or a foreign government can sue 
a State. For purposes of the suit, 
Monaco has been given the bonds. As 
the first foreign government to bring 
a case of this kind, it will attack the 
constitutionality of Mississippi’s pro- 
hibitory amendment. If Monaco’s suit 
is successful, it may mean not only 
that Mississippi will have to repay the 
$7,000,000, but that holders of $74,000,- 
000 worth of bonds issued and repudi- 
ated by other Southern States may find 
a way to press their claims. 





EDUCATION 





TWIN BEHAVIOR: Experiments 
Prove Value of Child Training 


Fifty doctors, nurses, psychologists, 
and a philosopher (John Dewey) last 
week watched Johnny, a 19-months-old 
boy, shoot the chutes, climb off blocks, 
and roller-skate. The show took place 
at the Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center in New York. Then they turned 
their attention to Johnny’s twin broth- 
er, Jimmy, who either looked bored or 
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yowled lustily when confronted with the 
same problems. The audience pre- 
dicted a brilliant future for Johnny, 
the roller-skating twin, and felt that 
Jimmy, the yowler, might make a mess 
of his life—much as other ordinary mor- 
tals usually do. 

Johnny and Jimmy are twins upon 
whom Dr. Myrtle McGraw of the Medi- 
cal Center’s Normal Child Development 
Clinic has been experimenting since 
they were 20 days old. 

Sons of a telephone operator and a 
taxicab driver, they have been called 
for each morning and taken to the 
Medical Center. There, Jimmy has 
been allowed to sleep and play. with- 
out any special direction. But Johnny, 
who was the weaker at birth and so 
under a disadvantage as compared with 
Jimmy, has been trained. He has been 
given a regular daily exercise, has been 
taught to swim in addition to his other 
accomplishments, and now is far more 
adept than Jimmy and than most other 
19-months-old babies. 

As he demonstrated when he put on 
his half of the brother act, Johnny not 
only can perform acrobatic feats with 
skill and without fear, but he is be- 
ginning to understand language. Told 
to get a hat, or a spoon, or a bell, he 
got the right object. Jimmy just cooed. 

Johnny was trained by being given 
plenty of practice in things he started 
to learn to do by himself, a process 
psychologists call stimulating the baby’s 
behavior habits. The training had lit- 
tle effect during the first six months 
and Johnny and Jimmy both instinctive- 
ly did the same things. In the same 
way, Margie and Florie, Dr. McGraw’s 
new set of experimental twins, 2months 
old, are still behaving alike. 

Next April Jimmy will get a chance 
to catch up with Johnny, for Dr. Mc- 
Graw will then start training him to 
see whether he can learn faster at two 
years to do the things his brother 
learned when he was one year old. Jim- 
my, however, has already learned one 
thing Johnny has not---the secret of 
executive success. Johnny, placed on 
top of a tall stool, clambers off by 
himself. Jimmy, in a similar situa- 
tion, smiles winsomely and persuades 
some one else to do the work. 


EDUCATION NOTES: Dr. Jessup 
To Head Carnegie Foundation 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching last week chose 
a new president. Dr. Walter Albert 
Jessup, president of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, will take the post left 
vacant by the death of Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo in September. Gray-haired and 
bespectacled, Dr. Jessup -was once 
Superintendent of Schools for Indiana 
and later dean of Indiana University’s 
School of Education. He went to Iowa 
in 1912, was chosen president of the 
university four years later, and became 
a national figure when he led the fight 
to reinstate the institution in the West- 
ern Football Conference. That body 
had expelled Iowa in a controversy 
over star athletes. 


TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 





Died: Count Ilya Tolstoy, 68, favorite 
son of the great Russian novelist, of 
heart and gall-bladder complications at 
New Haven (Conn.) Hospital. 

He had the bald head, ragged beard, 
wide flat nose and furrowed face of his 
father, whom he resembled so remark- 
ably that old Russian peasants often 











ACME 


Former Senator James A. 
Reed, a Bridegroom at 72 


fled in terror, thinking the ghost of the 
great Count Leo was before them. 

At his father’s -behest, Ilya started 
to work as a newspaper reporter. As 
late as 1914 he was still dabbling in 
news writing, doing occasional war- 
correspondent work. He then deserted 
the Fourth Estate for lecture, vaude- 
ville, and movie-scenario work, in all 
of which he had but one subject—his 
great father. 


® Louis Joseph Vance, 68, popular nov- 
elist, best known for “The Lone Wolf,” 
of burns, in his New York apartment. 
Once he stated: “I’d like to be rich 
so that I could lie in bed and smoke 
forever.” He was sleeping in a chair 
when his cigar ignited the upholstery 
and burned him to death. 


® Robert W. Chambers, 68-year-old 
novelist, of intestinal complications, in 
New York’s exclusive Doctor’s Hospi- 
tal. Starting on a career as illustra- 
tor, he fizally abandoned this to write 
the 72 novels that made him rich and 
famous. 

Married: Former Senator James A. 
Reed, rambunctious representative of 
the Missouri Democracy, to Mrs. Nell 
Q. Donnelly, for whom he directed the 
search when she was kidnaped two 
years ago in Kansas City. The cere- 
mony over, the 72 and 43-year-oid 
newlyweds sat down to a dinner of 
duck and venison killed by Reed on a 





hunting trip a few days before. “It’s 
a surprise,” the bridegroom observed. 

Sick List: William H. Woodin, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (throat ailment): 
relapse and in bed. 

James Roosevelt, son of the President 
(slight intestinal disturbances): under 
treatment in a Boston hospital. 

Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
(skin eruption): flew to New York for 
light-ray treatments. 

George Lansbury, British labor lead- 
er (fractured thigh): operated upon; 
“as well as could be expected.” 

John D. Rockefeller Sr. (slight cold): 
reported better. 














AVIATION 


LINDBERGHS: Finish Last Lap 
Of New Transatlantic Trail 





In Paris, Galway, Port of Spain, 
and nearly every other place where she 
and her famous husband stopped on 
their world swing, Anne Lindbergh told 
newsmen the same story. She was 
anxious to get back to Englewood, 
N. J., and her baby, Jon. Such words 
constituted her only statements to the 
press. All last week this desire came 
nearer and nearer to realization. 

Day by day the dotted lines on news- 
paper maps of the proposed flight route 
were blackened in to -denote- ground 
covered. From Manaos, in the middle 
Amazon Basin, the pair streaked 1,100 
miles north over tangled jungle and the 
Orinoco River marshlands to Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. There they spent the 
night at the Governor’s mansion and 
flew on at dawn. 

Two days later they were guests at 
another Governor’s mansion in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Again they flew 
away at dawn, this time on one of the 
shortest hops of the whole trip—300 
miles to San Pedro, Dominican Repub- 
lic. They stopped there because 
Colonel Lindbergh wanted to avail him- 
self of the excellent plane facilities, and 
to preen his plane for the next jump— 
the 800 miles to the United States. 

This homecoming leg, largely over 
water, was accomplished easily. The 
only untoward incident occurred when 
the ship was about to land. Then, 
Florida news photographers, bent on 
photographing the landing, roared aft- 
er the NR211. Lindbergh banked, 
climbed, and dived. Right on his tail, 
the movie plane made a carbon copy of 
his maneuvers. Then the Colonel 
headed out to sea—the movie plane 
right after him. 

Wearying of the dog fight, Lindbergh 
finally landed, while the cameramen 
cranked triumphantly. After a night’s 
rest and a new coat of bright home- 
coming paint, the NR211 roared on 
northward. En route to New York— 
before closing the 28,000-mile black 
line over half the globe—the Colonel 
and his lady stopped in Charleston, 
S. C., to spend the night with their old 
friend Rear Admiral James J. Raby, 
commandant of the Navy Yard. 
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“Hop aboard our ‘Magic Carpet’ 





for a thrill-ride round the globe” 


LONDON: PARIS: ROME’ MADRID | 


UsT turn a switch and—z- i-p! we’re off on 
a world tour via radio. Because it’s a new 
SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE there'll be 
no fussing and fumbling about— only one 
dial to tune, no coils to plug in, no trimmers 
to adjust carefully. Just use the convenient 
log furnished with the set and the foreign 
station you want—maybe 10,000 miles or 
more away — comes in on the dot, 


Let’s Start to Merrie England! 


Let’s try GSSW, Chelmsford, England. Get it any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear peppy dance music 
from the Hotel Mayfair in London (Yes, those Britishers 
furnish music that’s as “hot” as any orchestra in the 
States!). Then, too, there are world news broadcasts 
that tell listeners all over the far-flung British Empire 
the news of the day in the homeland. At 6:00 P.M. 
(Midnight London time) it’s thrilling to hear “Big Ben,” 
in the House of Parliament, strike the hour of midnight 


in a sonorous voice. 


Foreign Reception Every Day in the Year 


Tired of the English program, eh? Like something 
French? That’s easy—let’s go to gay Paree. 


Here’s Radio Colonial, Paris, France, and it is on the 
air for the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE any day 
between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. Hear those dulcet tones of 
a spirited Mademoiselle? What, you can’t understand 
French? Never mind, here’s an orchestra and a song. 
Music is a universal language. This is Monday—that’s 
lucky, for there’ll be an hour’s talk in English today 
about the encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to be held in Paris in 1935. 


10,000-Mile Distant Stations Guaranteed 
Unusual to get such reception? Not at all for this 
receiver. This new SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is 
guaranteed to bring it in like that—yes, absolutely 
guaranteed to bring in foreign stations 10,000 miles or 
more away, every day of-every week in the year, with 
loud speaker volume. 


How can they make such a Well, chiefly 
because the SCOTT ALLWAVE DELUXE is a 
custom-made receiver. It is built with as much care and 


precision as a fine watch. There’s skilled designing and 
engineering behind it too—as well as parts good 
to carry a five-year guarantee against failure. 


Most Perfect Tone Quality in Radio 


Want to hear some more? Sure! Where do you want 
to go? Germany? All right. Here’s Zeesen. It can be 
SCOTT-ed any morning between 9:30 and 11:00. From 
it you will hear about the grandest symphony concerts 
put on the air any place. You'll be glad your SCOTT 
ALLWAVE DELUXE has such exquisite tone. And 
it is exquisite tone! So perfect that, in a studio test, 
observers were unable to distinguish between the actual 
playing of a pianist and the SCOTT reproduction of 
a piano solo from a broadcasting station when the set 
and the pianist were concealed behind a curtain. 

















Tired of Germany? Then let’s jump to Spain on our 
*Magic Carpet.” Here’s EAQ, Madrid. Hear the casta- 
nets and guitars? Always typically Spanish music from 
this station between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. You'll enjoy 
EAQ doubly because they thoughtfully make their 
announcements in both English and their native tongue. 


Opera Direct from the Eternal City 


Want a quick trip farther south? Here’s Rome— 
12RO. The lady announcer’s voice is saying, “Radio 
Roma, Napoli.” From here, between 3:00 and 6:00 P.M. 
daily, you'll hear grand opera with its most gorgeous 
voices and with the finest accompaniments. 

So you want to hear what’s doing on the other side 
of the world now? That’s easy, let’s get up early and 
pick up VK2ME, from , Australia, any Sunday 
morning between 5:00 and 8:30 A.M., or VK3ME, 
Melbourne, any Wednesday or Saturday morning, 
between 4:00 and 6:30 A.M. Hear the call of the famous 
bird of the Antipodes—the Kookaburra. There'll be 


an interesting and varied program, music, and always 
a talk om the scenic or industrial attraction of the 
country. 


Australian Stations Sound Close as Home 


Can I get Australia easily? Why, of course you can! In 
a test didn’t one SCOTT ALLWAVE pick up every 
regular program from VK2ME in Chicago, 9,500 miles 
away, over a whole year’s time? Quite a record? You bet! 
And what’s more, the programs received were recorded 
on phonograph records, and one was even played back 
to Australia over long distance telephone, and they 
heard it clear as a bell! That’s performance! 


These are but a few of the more than 200 foreign 
stations that may be heard by SCOTT owners. 


Tired of foreign travel? Well, let’s jog about the 
STATES—or Canada or Mexico—on the regular 
broadcast frequencies. Wonderful? You bet! There was 
never finer reception. Or you can eavesdrop on police 
calls, international phone transmission, gabbing ama- 
teur wireless telephony fans. Your fun with a 
ALLWAVE DELUXE is unlimited. 


New Values! Prices Lowest Ever! 

Too expensive for you? Not at all! A SCOTT ALL- 
WAVE DELUXE won't cost you more than any good 
model of an ordinary receiver. And it gives so much 
more in pleasure and satisfaction! 

You’d like to know more about it—the technical 
details, and proofs of those wonderful performances? 


Easy! Just tear out the coupon below, fill in your name 
and address, and mail it TODAY. 


THE E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4450 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. NW-129, Chicago, Ill. 


Tell me how I can have a SCOTT ALLWAVE 
DELUXE for a “Magic Carpet” of my own, and send 











me complete technical details, proofs of performance, 
and complete information. 

Name 

Ain 

City State 
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RELIGION 





DIVINE: Negro God Has Realms 
On Earth Inhabited by Angels 


In New Jersey it is against the law 
to try to pass one’s self off as God. 
On this 35-year-old statute the fate of 
Major J. (Father) Divine and his two 
Newark Kingdoms, largely inhabited 
by Negroes who have seen the light, 
seemed to hinge early this week. 

Last Fall, when neighbors com- 
plained of the noise his worshipers 
made in the Kingdoms (one a deserted 
cigar factory, the other an old ware- 
house), Judge Richard Hartshorne of 
Common Pleas Court appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the cult that now 
has several hundred thousand followers. 

The committee found that one New- 
ark Kingdom had only one bathroom 
for the 50 “angels” who had been giv- 
en such names as Bouquet, True Love, 
and Peaceful. It also found that fol- 
lowers had been dissuaded from any 
sexual relations with their spouses, 
on the theory that any race propaga- 
tion was unnecessary since the dusky 
little (4 feet 6 inches) preacher guar- 
anteed eternal life. While these theo- 
ries outrage no Jersey statute, calling 
one’s self God is a misdemeanor. 

People familiar with Harlem, New 
York’s big sprawling Negro district, 
have long known that Father Divine 
passed as God on Lenox Avenue. He 
was miraculously and spontaneously 
“combusted” (born) at the corner of 
Seventh Avenue and One Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth Street in 1900. But not 
until five years ago did his phenome- 
nally successful religion get under 
way. Largely based on the principle 
that people can be more religious on 
a full stomach, the Divine formula 
starts with lavish portions of fried 
chicken, pie, pop, yams, spare ribs, and 
pork chops. He started dispensing 
these delicacies at the first Kingdom 
at Sayville, Long Island. Any Harlem 
Negro who could find carfare to this 
spot knew that, without cost, he could 
sit down to a dream of a dinner. 

As enthusiasm for the groaning 
board and Divine’s “Peace, It’s Won- 
derful” religion grew, conservative 
Sayville elements became alarmed. 
Police set on the establishment and 
dispensed tickets for minor traffic vio- 
lations with a free hand. Finally, a 
year ago last Spring, the diminutive 
leader was hustled off to jail, charged 
with maintaining a nuisance. 

He was sentenced to one year and 
$500 fine—a decision which a higher 
court reversed. The sentence was 
scarcely imposed when the presiding 
judge died of heart failure. 

“I hated to do it,” was the little 
Negro God’s only comment. 

Where the money comes from for 
the support of Kingdoms in Baltimore, 
New York, Bridgeport, Washington, 
Seattle, and Newark, few people know. 
Father Divine dismisses the matter 
with a simple explanation. Whenever 
his larder is running low he feels a 
hand in his pants pocket. No matter 


how quickly he looks around he sees 
no presence. But rolls of bills (once 
as large as $1,580) attest to the good 
intentions of the spirit that hovers 
over him. 

Earthly and low-minded officers of 
the law look askance at this “miracle 
money.” They point out that numer- 
ous blacks and whites have turned 
over insurance money to Divine. The 
leader also gets commissions on jobs 
procured for the faithful. Another 
point: one of the basic tenets of the 
cult is that one must divest one’s self 
of all worldly riches before becoming 
an Angel in one of the Divine King- 
doms. It has been estimated that the 
New York establishment alone costs 
$30,000 a year. 

The police also cast a leary eye on 
the combustion theory of Divine’s birth. 
Here, they rely on police records which 
have the cult leader born George Baker 
on an island off the Georgia coast. 
His marital history they trace back 
through one wife, and they doubt if the 
present Mother Divine is legal. 

Wherever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances the bald-headed little lead- 











INTERNATIONAL 


Major J. Divine (Negro at Right) 
Arriving at Newark by Plane 


er first trod the earth, his present es- 
tate is comfortable enough to suit the 
tastes of the most discriminating. At 
all his various Kingdoms he maintains 
lavish sleeping quarters. For town-to- 
town travel he has his own airplane 
and for inter-city transportation he 
has a big Packard sedan and chauffeur. 

His meetings have a primitive qual- 
ity which he accentuates by music 
with an ever-rising cadence, Members 
of the congregation pop to their feet 
and confess. “Peace,” cries the Fa- 
ther, “It’s Wonderful.” Then he starts 
preaching. 

A sample: “This truth has been 
birthei out. It is not confined to a 
persor. or persons, but is with the 
sonship degree of God, which am I. 
It’s wonderful . . . I spoke last night 
through the telephone, but I don’t have 
to speak through the telephone. I am 
everywhere.” 


His Kingdoms might well have been 
modeled after Marc Connelly’s vastly 
successful play, “The Green Pastures.”’ 
The key points are the kitchen and 
banquet hall. Dormitories for resident 
Angels and apartments for the Father 
round out the picture. His several 
tastes of the law have prompted the 
leader to see that no question of moral 
turpitude is raised. He carefully seg- 
regates men and women in the King- 
dom’s dormitories, ayd he keeps his 
Angels busy cleaning house so as not 
to run afoul of the sanitary laws and 
regulations. 

Police are reluctant to molest Di- 
vine’s services because of the many 
hopeful cases. Scores of people seem 
to have been converted to a righteous 
life and made into good citizens by the 
“Peace, It’s Wonderful,” religion. But 
they still don’t like Divine’s calling 
himself God. 

Nevertheless, Divine calls himself 
God, which is against the law. 


CHURCHES: Presbyterians Say 
Scope of NRA Is Too Narrow 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion does not go far enough. That is 
the opinion expressed last week in New 
York City by a forum of Presbyterian 
churchmen gathered at the Central 
Presbyterian Church. The NRA is too 
narrow; it does not really correct fun- 
damental economic ills, and it is not 
sufficiently internationalistic. 

One of the chief speakers was Dr. 
Harry W. Laidler, director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, who 
saw in the curtailment of child labor 
the principal credit of the NRA. A. A. 
Berle Jr., member of President Roose- 
velt’s Brain Trust, who has joined the 
Cabinet of Fiorello H. La Guardia, New 
York’s Mayor-elect, also spoke. 

Cornered afterward by reporters, 
Professor Berle declared that the “New 
Deal” is based on a “moral” foundation 
and aims to “give the largest measure 
of life to its people.” 


EPISCOPALIANS: The Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York, is noted 
for its high-church leanings. One of its 
former curates joined the Roman Cath- 
olic Church last week. He is the Rev. 
Carl William Bothe, the fourth from 
St. Mary’s in recent years to renounce 
the Episcopal faith for that of Rome. 
He resigned from his post at Christ 
Church in Bronxville over a year ago 
and now may go to Beda College in 
Rome to study for the priesthood. 

During the same week an important 
anniversary was celebrated by the fa- 
mous and wealthy Grace Church in 
New York City. It passed its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth birthday. 


ANGLICANS: Viscount Halifax, 
friend of the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
will have to carry out his threat to re- 
sign from the presidency of the English 
Church Union, which has recently op- 
posed the Congress. The two great lay 
bodies of the Church of England will 
merge into one organization on New 
Year’s Day. 
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THE NEWS-WEEK IN SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: Chicken Dead Since 
1912, Heart May Beat Forever 


Last Saturday hundreds of people 
trooped to the drab old American Mu- 
seum of Natural History building in 
New York to examine unseen marvels 
along “the frontier of the invisible.” 
The fifty-sixth annual exhibition of the 
New York Microscopical Society was 
in progress. 

Looking squint-eyed through incred- 
ibly powerful lenses, visitors beheld 
such wonders as the Lord’s prayer writ- 
ten on a pin head and the private life 
of tiny termites—insect borers that eat 
wooden house foundations hollow and 
bring roofs crashing down. But by all 
odds the greatest wonder was a micro- 
cinema of a bit of chicken heart. ~ 

All eyes turned to this film, which 
showed a pulsating piece of the heart 
tissue of a chicken that went to the pot 
nearly 22 years ago. This curiosity, 
more spectacular though less impor- 
tant than his other work, was inspired 
by the brilliaht mind of Dr. Alexis 
Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 

Dr. Carrel, short, bald, and French- 
born, began the study of heart tissue 
in 1911, a year before he got his Nobel 
Prize for tissue experimentation. The 
38-year-old researcher didn’t believe 
cells necessarily died with the death of 
the body that housed them. 

He first cut off a bit of a fresh chick- 
en heart. On it he splashed a little 
blood for food, and then put the whole 
business away in an incubator to keep 
it at chicken body temperature. When 
he again examined it, wonder of won- 
ders, it was actually growing! Later 
he examined it again, and the little 
heart segment was pulsating. Then in- 
explicably it died. 

All this had taken time, and the final 
result caused Dr. Carrel many an anx- 
ious moment. His chicken heart had 
died just as old people die—for no ap- 
parent reason. Then he had an idea. 
Maybe it had died because it had poi- 
soned itself. On this premise he plunged 
into the experiment again. 

Instead of expecting his second piece 
of chicken heart to perpetuate itself 
unaided, he took it out occasionally 
and bathed it in salt water to wash 
away the poison. Bathed and dried, it 
was given new blood to eat and put 
back in its incubator. It survived and 
has been comfortably living in the 
Rockefeller Institute since January, 
1912. Apparently, it might realize the 
dream of all men—eternal life. 

Carrel’s other tricks of biological 
magic include putting the leg of a black 
dog on a white dog. The new leg was as 
efficacious in locating elusive fleas as 
the old—its only disadvantage was that 
it broke up a color scheme. Then he 
removed unhealthy artery and vein sec- 
tions from one body and grafted new 
sections from other bodies in their 
places. 

Such wizardry made him invaluable 


to his government in wartime. Enlist- 
ing in the French Army, he received a 
hospital post close to ‘the trenches. 
Working hand-in-glove with Dr. Henry 
D. Dakin, the Britisher, he found a 
method of applying the antiseptic 
“trente,” which the latter devised and 
which saved thousands from a horrible 
death by gas gangrene. 

The “trente” (now called Dakin’s so- 
lution and marketed as Zonite) was 
rigged up in an apparatus not unlike a 
common bathroom irrigator. The fresh 
chlorine solution was passed into deep 
wounds and they healed miraculously. 
With the help of a French mathemati- 
cian, Carrel devised the “Law of Cica- 
trization”—a formula which foretells 
the exact date a wound will close. 

Carrel has always inspired enthusias- 
tic admiration. At the Institute his col- 
leagues admire his brilliant work. His 
personal friends admire his exquisite 
French manners and his witty conver- 
sation. His unfettered imagination, 
which has led him into so many me- 
dicinal jungle-paths, has also given him 
a variety of bizarre interests. The mira- 
cles at Lourdes fascinated him, and 
he spent much time painstakingly in- 
vestigating them. His interest in phi- 
losophy has made him a lesser meta- 
physical authority. 


LIGHT: Changes in Ray’s Speed 
Leave Science Minus Constant 


Heretofore in all the helter-skelter 
universe of zooming nebulae, contract- 
ing and expanding space, and retreat- 
ing galaxies, science has had one—and 
only one—good solid place to stand. 
This was the constant speed of light— 
186,284 miles a second. 

Using this as a yardstick, Einstein 
built his relativist universe and Fitz- 
gerald his contraction theory. But last 
week there were dangerous movements 
beneath this immovable foundation 
stone of all modern science. It ap- 
peared that light did not have a con- 
stant speed. 

The late Albert A. Michelson, a No- 
bel Prize winner, spent his life from 
student days to his death two and a 
half years ago measuring the speed of 
light. As a crowning achievement of 
a rich career he decided on one last 
test, more accurate than any before it. 

In most of his experiments he had 
tossed light back and forth from one 
mountain top to another. But this, he 
felt, hardly approximated the conditions 
in space where light would have no at- 
mosphere to push through. After in- 
specting various sites, he got permis- 
sion to build a mile-long vacuum tube 
on the famous Irvine Ranch, outside 
Sania Ana, Calif. 

This tube, a big corrugated iron pipe 
with pumps to exhaust the air, con- 
tained an octagonal mirror which made 
60,000 revolutions a minute. Receiving 
mirrors flashed the light back while 
finely calibrated timing instruments 


kept a record of the light rays’ travel. 

It was here that Dr. Francis G. 
Pease of the Carnegie Institution in 
Washington and Fred Pearson of the 
University of Chicago (who have con- 
tinued the Michelson work) seemed to 
detect an error. 

Variations of twelve miles a second 
cropped out. Doubtless they would 
have blamed this tiny variation on their 
instruments had it not appeared in a 
periodic fashion. For 14% days light 
would have one velocity; then for a 
year it would have another. 

Besides this long-range variation 
smaller ones were found within each 
day. Even more startling was the fact 
that the variations almost coincided 
with tidal pulls. 

For a long time scientists have known 
that the vast and mysterious tidal force 








WIDE WORLD 
Mile-Long Vacuum Tube at Santa 
Ana, Used in Speed-of-Light Test 


exerted on the earth affected not only 
the rise and fall of the oceans, but a 
like rise and fall of the earth’s crust 
and of the blanket of atmosphere 
around our planet. 

Whether, in some way, this tidal pull 
could bend light rays so as to require 
more time for them to travel between 
two set points, the California physicists 
were wondering last week. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Einstein, at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J., was puzzled by press reports. 
He suspected that the variation might 
be caused by changes in the length of 
the tube. Any shortening of the tube, 
due to minor changes in the earth’s 
crust, would make the light appear to 
travel faster in it. But before he would 
comment fully, he wanted “to study the 
full report of the tests.” 
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In Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard College Observa- 
tory was less cautious. Bluntly he pooh- 
poohed the whole idea. “For a year,” 
he said, “we have known the results 
of the Michelson tests ... and have 
known that the oscillations correspond 
exactly to the lunar and terrestrial 
periods of rotation. 

“These so-called fluctuations are only 
phenomena which might be expected 
from the relations of the earth, moon, 
and sun, and do not in any sense rep- 
resent a true fluctuation in the velocity 
of light.” 

These several conflicting statements 
seemed to bid fair for a rip-snorting 
scientific fight. Each side, like the com- 
batants in the Millikan-Compton cos- 
mic-ray fight, have firm ground to 
stand on. But it is unlikely that the 
winner will be ‘selected for some years 
to come. 


SQUIRRELS: Rodents on Trek 
Westward in Search of Food 


Whenever confronted by a food short- 
age, porcupines, antelopes—in fact 
nearly all animals—respond to an al- 
most mystic urge to migrate. Last 
week, this urge seized the gray squir- 
rels of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York. 

At Kent, Conn., about a dozen a day 
have been seen to scamper down the 
Housatonic River bank, hesitate, and 
then plunge into the cold water. Most 
started off bravely, their tails poised 
high in the air like fantastic sails. 
Gradually, as they tired, they allowed 
the tails to dip into the river. In many 
cases this was a fatal error. The big 
furry bushes became waterlogged and 
pulled their owners to the river bottom. 

At Bear Mountain Bridge over the 
Hudson, the story was the same. Bridge 
attendants have seen hundreds every 
day slithering across without stopping 
to pay the tolls demanded. Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers in up-State 
New York forests have seen thousands 
of them—all headed west. 

Cleverest, perhaps, were the dozen 
that scampered aboard the big red ferry 
boat that plies the Hudson between 
Yonkers, N. Y., and Alpine, N. J. When 
the crew came aboard for the first 
morning trip the squirrels held their 
ground until the crossing was made. 
Then, artfully dodging trucks and mo- 
tor cars, they scampered up the steep, 
rocky bank on the Jersey side. 

Naturalists feel reasonably sure that 
the squirrels are moving westward for 
the same reason that their rodent cous- 
ins, the lemmings of Norway, move 
from the mountains to the sea—a press- 
ing lack of food. 

Strictly enforced game laws, with 
short open seasons on squirrels, have 
allowed them to increase rapidly in re- 
cent years. This, coupled with the fact 
that many suburban communities have 
crowded in on the forests, have aggra- 
vated the food shortage. Confronted 
with this situation, the squirrels heed- 
ed Horace Greeley’s advice and went 
west. 
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MUSIC: Business Sponsors Race 
To Give Radio Best in Music 


Lucky Strike cigarettes and Cadillac 
automobiles last week became the two 
latest entries in the race to give radio 
fans the best in music. With the 
Fletcher’s Castoria weekly broadcasts 
featuring Albert Spalding at the vio- 
lin, and the Chesterfield cigarette pro- 
grams sponsoring Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
quarter-hour daily concerts already on 
the air, the ether is becoming fairly 
symphonic. 

Last Sunday evening, the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. went highbrow, beginning 
an impressive series of thirteen weekly 
concerts of one hour each, the musi- 
cians being chosen from such sterling 
orchestras as the New York Philhar- 
monic, the Philadelphia, and the Roch- 
ester Symphony Orchestras. Bruno 
Walter led the opening concert—his last 
in this country before he sailed for a 
crowded European season. The great 
Russian violinist, Jascha Heifetz, who 
has been heard only once before over 
the radio, was the soloist on a varied 
program selected by Mr. Walter, that 
included compositions by Beethoven, 
Saint-Saens, Wagner, Dvorak, Richard 
Strauss, Bloch, Godowsky-Heifetz, Mosz- 
kowski, and Berlioz. 

There will be a soloist for each con- 
cert, chosen from among the following: 
Lily Pons, Lucrezia Bori, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Richard Bonelli, Tito Schipa, 
Lotte Lehmann, and Rosa Ponselle, 
singers; Mr. Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhin, 
and Efrem Zimbalist, violinists; Josef 
Hofmann, Jose Iturbi, and Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianists. 

Other conductors for the series are 
Artur Bodanzky of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Sir Henry Wood who conducts 
frequent concerts over the _ British 
Broadcasting Company’s system, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch of the Detroit Symphony, 
and Eugene Goossens of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. 

During the week the American To- 
bacco Co. also joined the highbrows. 
Dec. 23, Lucky Strike’s “Baron Mun- 
chausen” signs off, and broadcasts of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
be sponsored instead. Beginning with 
the pre-season, Christmas Day broad- 
cast of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” the American Tobacco Co. will 
sponsor the regular Saturday matinees 
of the Metropolitan. “Mignon” on Dec. 
30, with Lily Pons, Lucrezia Bori, and 
Tito Schipa in the title roles, will be 
the first opera of the Saturday series. 

This contract relieves the National 
Broadcasting Company of part of its 
opera expenses, which, since opera went 
on the air two years ago, have been 
about $100,000 for 40 operas. This year 
the NBC will merely contribute Wag- 
ner’s Ring Cycle and special matinee 
broadcasts of novelties and premiers. 

Meanwhile the fan mail response to 
the Chesterfield concerts has begun to 
come. in. With the quarter-hour pro- 
grams being something of an experi- 
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ment, the reaction was eagerly awaited. 
The majority of listeners expressed 
gratitude for even so brief a concert. 
Many thanked Mr. Stokowski and the 
sponsors for giving the radio audience 
credit for good taste, and only one out 
of several thousand objected to the as- 
sociation of music and tobacco. 


. 
ART: Row Follows Allotment 
Of Relief Funds to Painters 


Poor starving painters, who have 
been envying government-aided indus- 
trial workers and who lately thought 
the time was at hand “when Earth’s 
last picture is painted,” now see a ray 
of hope. To their joy, last week the 
Federal Government, in the person of 
Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator, sanctioned a plan to allot 
some of the relief money to art circles. 

The plan was first proposed Nov. 29 
by Lawrence Wood Robert Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of public buildings. He will be 
the supervisor. 

Sufficient funds have been set aside 
to pay the wages of 2,500 penniless 
painters, sculptors, and other art crafts- 
men until Feb. 15, when additional 
funds may be made available. The 
artists will receive between $25 and 
$40 a week. Subject to the approval 
of regional committees in fourteen dis- 
tricts, they will decorate all types of 
public buildings, such as administrative 
offices, schools, museums, zoos, and li- 
braries. Edward Bruce, painter and 
Secretary of the Public Works of Art 
Board in Washington, said: “This is 
the greatest opportunity that artists of 
this or any other country have ever 
had to show their mettle. I know they 
will answer the challenge.” 

The appointment of the regional 
committee in New York resulted in a 
healthy row. Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ert’s choice for director of ‘the New 
York Bureau was Mrs. Juliana Force, 
who runs the Whitney Museum of 
American Art for Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney. Being identified with the 
more radical movements in art, Mrs. 
Force was angrily challenged by the 
conservatives. 

Harry W. Watrous, 76-year-old paint- 
er and president of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, declared: “Such gov- 
ernmental action as placing the ad- 
ministration of an important appro- 
priation into the hands of one specific 
art group lends an atmosphere of ex- 
ploitation of so-called ‘modern’ art to 
the project.” 

Mrs. Force replied that she was not 
going to “waste time fighting.” She 
pointed out that two of her assistants, 
Bryson Burroughs and William Henry 
Fox, were conservatives. She main- 
tained that her committee was a “fifty- 
fifty proposition,” that it faced “an ex- 
tremely hard job,” and that it intended 
to “work to the limit.” 

The Baltimore Sun commented on the 
rugged individuality of the artistic tem- 
perament: “Artists dislike starvation, 
to be sure, but they dislike their ar- 
tistic opponents somewhat more.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: Excellent Adaptation 
Of Bennett’s “Buried Alive” 





Employment of brains and = good 
taste have raised “His Double Life” 
(Paramount) to the heights of high 
comedy. 

Arnold Bennett’s novel, “Buried 
Alive,” which reached the stage as “The 
Great Adventure,” is the basis of the 
story. Arthur Hopkins, independently 
original stage producer and director, 
adapted the film and directed it with 
a fine sense of screen values. Leading 
roles were wisely entrusted to Roland 
Young and Lillian Gish, this being her 
first talking picture. 

Mr. Young plays the part of a fa- 
mous recluse artist who has alwuiys 
been afraid of the world and people. 
Excepting his valet, nobody in England 
has known him for years. Yet he is 
acknowledged to be Britain’s leading 
painter. 

During a visit to London, the valet, 
Leek, dies of pneumonia. The doctor 
mixes up Leek with the painter, who 
is too shy and timid to correct the mis- 
take. Eventually the man-servant is 
buried in Westminster Abbey amid 
great pomp, while the great artist looks 
on in horror. 

Leek had been carrying on a cor- 
respondence through a matrimonial bu- 
reau with one Alice (Miss Gish). The 
artist, now forced to become Leek, in- 
herits her along with the name. By 
good luck Alice turns out to be the type 
of calm, understanding, and motherly 
person he has subconsciously been seek- 
ing all his life. 

All would have been well had he not 
gone back to his painting. As Leek, he 
turns out masterpieces which, though 
unsigned, are manifestly the work of 
the supposedly dead artist. At the time 
when suspicion in the art world is at 
its height, a former wife of Leek’s 
turns up and prosecutes him for big- 
amy. The complications are finally 
straightened out in a fantastic court 
room scene. 

“His Double Life” is a superior film. 








CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





CRIMINAL AT LARGE (Helber). English- 
made screening of the late Edgar Wal- 
lace’s stage success. Emlyn Williams, of 
the original version, and Cathleen Nesbit 
are featured. 

THE RIGHT TO ROMANCE (RKO). Ann 
Harding as a terrifically noble female 
surgeon who performs a plastic miracle 
on the face of her rival in love. The 
theme is that women doctors have no 
chance to enjoy a happy marriage. 

SHOULD LADIES BEHAVE? (MGM). “The 
Vinegar Tree,” a light comedy on the 
stage, has been turned into heavy going 
in the films. Alice Brady, Katharine 
Alexander, and Lionel Barrymore are 
involved. 

I WAS A SPY (Fox). 
England, which has been highly regarded 


War picture, made in 


abroad. Herbert Marshall, Madeleine 
Carroll, and Conrad Veidt have the lead- 
ing parts. ° 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE (MGM). Elab- 
orate filming of Jerome Kern’s lovely 
operetta. Ramon Novarro and Jeanette 
MacDonald are starred, and Charles But- 
terworth supplies the comic relief. 
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“Advice to the Lovelorn:” This 
Twentieth Century film deals with a 
brilliant, rebellious, and bibulous re- 
porter (Lee Tracy). To discipline him, 
his managing editor makes him write 
an advice-to-the-lovelorn column under 
the by-line of “Miss Lonelyhearts.” 
Naturally he is the butt of ridicule 
from his colleagues. 

For the first part of the film the 
scenarist indulged in obvious satire on 
the newspaper business. Then he lapsed 





Lillian Gish and Roland Young in 
Film Comedy, “His Double Life” 


into utterly unconvincing melodrama. 
The final result is a botch. 

It would seem an impossible feat to 
make as good an actor as Lee Tracy 
dull. Yet “Advice to the Lovelorn” al- 
most does it. 

“Volga, Volga:”’ Made in Russia and 
released in America by the Kinema- 
trade Company, this film is a graphic 
recounting of one of the exploits of 
Stenka Razin, a sort of Cossack Robin 
Hood of the eighteenth century. 

Although revered by the Soviets as a 
hero, Stenka is portrayed as a drunken 
murderer. Most interesting are the 
scenes on board an actual war vessel of 
the period which the hero-pirate com- 
mandeered, and on which he habitually 
conducted raids on the more law-abid- 
ing subjects of Czar Alexis. 

The Cossacks straining at the oars 
give the producers a chance to inter- 
polate the famous “Volga Boat Song,” 
and the orgies after looting a Persian 
town furnished a background for pic- 
turesque singing and dancing. 

As seems to be the case in all Rus- 
sian films, the actors are carefully 
chosen and are most striking types. 
Except for a few Russian songs, the 
film is silent. 

“Volga, Volga” is an interesting and 
unusual picture from every standpoint. 
Perhaps the most striking thing about 
it is that, while Russian, it tells a 
straightforward story with no attempt 
at propaganda. 


“The Sin of Nina Moran:” Almost 
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sunk in the morass of this dismal 
Warner Brothers film is one genuinely 
dramatic situation. 

Zita Johann, prominent member of 
the “oh, the pain of it” school of 
actresses, plays the mistress of a poli- 
tician who has killed a blackmailer. To 
shield her lover the girl makes a false 
confession of the murder. It develops 
that she has a deeper reason for insist- 
ing on being executed in his place. She 
does not dare face the fact that the 
politician loves her less than his career. 

The picture does not benefit by being 
recounted in the “narratage” technique 
—a clumsy combination of flashback 
and narration. 

Miss Johann’s obvious sincerity and 
ability almost overcome the drawbacks 
of “narratage” and an unnecessarily 
complicated story. 


ENTERTAINMENT NOTES: Miss 
Dressler Favorite With Blind 


An unusual distinction has been con- 
ferred on Marie Dressler. During the 
past year 8,500 passes to movie houses 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., have been distribut- 
ed to blind persons in cooperation with 
the Exchange for the Blind. Respon- 
ses toa questionnaire distributed among 
several hundred of the blind film fans 
reveal that Miss Dressler is_ their 
favorite actress, with Helen Hayes 
second. Miss Dressler is to be pre- 
sented with a testimonial printed in 
Braille, embossed type for the blind. 

Art: Honors continue to accrue to 
Walt Disney, the creator of “Mickey 
Mouse” and the Silly Symphonies. 
Last week a hundred original drawings 
for his animated cartoons were ex- 
hibited in the famous Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Robert B. Harshe, director 
of the institution, went so far as to 
say, “They constitute art in nearly 
every sense.” 

On Dec. 18 in Hollywood, Mr. Dis- 
ney was awarded The Parents’ Maga- 
zine medal for distinguished service to 
children. 
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BOOKS 


CASE HISTORIES: Self-Analyses 
By 320 Contemporary Authors 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY. Edit- 
ed by Stanley J. Kunitz. 650 pages, 500,- 
000 words. Illustrations, Index. H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. $5. 


Anyone who wants to know what 
authors are like will find in this book 
320 bewildering answers to his ques- 
tion, in the shape of case histories. 
The work covers literary lights who 
were not included in a preceding vol- 
ume, “Living Authors,” which appeared 
two years ago. Most of those here 
presented are also living, although 
some are dead in the corporal sense 
of the word. 

A number of authors sent in colorful 
autobiographies for the collection. 

Erskine Caldwell, author of the best 
selling novel “God’s Little Acre’— 
“The only explanation I wish to make 
is that all that I am I attribute to my 
dislike for reading books.” 

Francis Stuart, Irish poet and 
novelist—“I like frankly bad books, 
so long as they are exciting.” 

Count Keyserling, who wrote “The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher’—‘T 
was on the one hand .. . suggestible 
beyond description, of feminine recep- 
tivity, trustful, and adaptable, quick 
of perception; while on the other hand 
there was in me the man of volcanic 
violence, of primitive vitality, with the 
instincts of the conqueror and ruler.” 

Pearl Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth’—“I would like to be known 
not for myself but for my books.” 

George Ade, national humorist—‘“I 
never wanted to be a comic or tried 
to be one.” 

Kay Boyle, new woman novelist, 
who has enjoyed some _ success—‘I 
have never wholly liked the work of 
women with the exception of Gertrude 
Stein.” 

This book will be useful for refer- 
ence, and essential to the many who 
prefer to talk about their books and 
authors than read them. 


POET’S MIND: Cross Section 
Of MacLeish’s Poetic Works 


POEMS 1924-1933. By Archibald MacLeish. 
304 pages. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 


This volume contains the selected 
works of one of America’s highest 
ranking poets. The pieces were drawn 
from nine previous books and include 
all of “Conquistador,” which won the 
Pulitzer Prize last year. A few hither- 
to unpublished poems are added. 

“What I have done here,” says the 
author, “has been to select from poems 
already published and from poems not 
yet published, those pieces I can now 
re-read without embarrassment.” 

The result is a varied cross section 
of a poet’s mind. Everything is in- 
cluded from a complex poem on Ein- 
stein to a lyric on reaching the age of 
30. Stately conventional verses will 
be followed by idiomatic phrases and 





sometimes pure slang. 

Major works such as “The Hamlet 
of A. MacLeish” and “The Pot of 
Earth,” while containing symbols and 
classical allusions addressed primar- 
ily to connoisseurs, yet are filled with 
lines that will make the most unpoetic 
reader lift his eyes to the light. 


A poem should not mean 

"Set te 3 

So says the poet—whose own poems 
obey that precept. 

Archibald MacLeish considers that 
his life began in 1923, when, after con- 
ventional years in school and college 
(he was a Yale halfback in 1914) and 
an interlude of war, he went to France 
with his wife and two children and be- 
gan “to write the poems that I wanted 
to write.” 

He attended Jaw school, and later 
taught for a year at Harvard simply 
“to avoid going to. work.” Now he is 
on the staff of Fortune, where with a 
poet’s quill, he writes about business 
men. 
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LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


RED MEDICINE. By Sir Arthur News- 
holme and John A. Kingsbury. 312 pages, 
61,000 words. Illustrations. Index. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


A year ago, these two authors went 
to Russia to see what happens when a 
State tries to control public health. 
They found that “Red Medicine” re- 
moved children from home at an early 
age and that it wiped out the stimulus 
of competition among the doctors. But 
they say it has brought hospital beds 
and physicians within the reach of 
classes formerly destitute of them— 
which they feel is an important step. 


PROMETHEANS. By Burton Rascoe. 287 
pages, 56,000 words, Index. Putnam, 
New York. $2.75. 


Once more the unorthodox critic un- 
sheathes his controversial pen. This 
time it is to put St. Mark, Petronius, 
Nietzsche, D. H. Lawrence, Theodore 
Dreiser, and four other writers in their 
proper places. He writes with a kind 
of glib learning that captivates read- 
ers if they agree with him and irri- 
tates them when they don’t. 


. * + 
FOUNDATIONS FOR THE WORLD’S NEW 
AGE OF PLENTY. By Fred Henderson. 
104 pages, 16,000 words. John Day, New 
York. $1. 


A. radical British economist shows 
briefly why it is that with so much 
wealth we need a new social system to 
save the populace from want. Com- 
modity-dollarites will find ammunition 
here; more conservative readers may 
think that the law of the universe is 
laid down too hastily to be convincing. 


SEX HABITS. By Doctors A. Buschke and 
F. Jacobson. 204 pages, 60,000 words. 
Illustrations. Emerson Books, New York. 


Here is a sane and readable primer 
dealing with the twentieth century’s 
greatest discovery. It is not a book 
of technical directions, like several 
which have appeared in the last few 
years, but a brief guide covering all 
the phases, physical and psychological, 
of a required subject. 


REPEAL MANUALS 


THE OFFICIAL MIXER’S MANUAL. By 
Patrick Gavin Duffy—the bartender who 
claims to have introduced the highbal] 
to the United States in 1895. A compre- 
hensive loose-leaf encyclopedia with 4di- 
rections for mixing 800 cocktails. 259 
pages. Long & Smith, New York. $33. 


NOTES ON A CELLAR BOOK. Re-issue of 
a chatty sermon for beginners written in 
1920 by George Saintsbury after 50 years 
of wine sipping. The ageless code of the 
genteel drinker, including a list of the 
most luxurious liquids. 174 pages, 30,009 
words. MacMillan, New York. $2.50. 


WINING AND DINING WITH RHYME AND 
REASON. By D. T. Carlisle and Eliza- 
beth Dunn. A primer for refugees from 
the dry decade, telling what to drink and 
when. With character sketches of many 
famous vintages. 127 pages, 20,000 words, 
Minton, Balch, New York. $1.50. 


WINES, THEIR SELECTION, CARE AND 
USE. Julian Street, magazine writer and 
bon-vivant, discusses etiquette and train- 
ing rules for those who look forward to 
the vinous life. 194 pages, 22,000 words, 
Knopf, New York. 2. 

THE ROMANCE OF WINE. By H. Warner 
Allen. A longer book which brings the 
smell of the vine right in the front door, 
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and gives the history of its patrician 
fruits from grape to gullet.. 246 pages, 
71,000 words. Appendix, Index. Dutton, 
New York. $3. 

DRINKS. A convenient pocket guide to 
both wines and spirits, by Jacques Staub, 
veteran wine steward. It may be taken 


along on the party if necessary. 98 
pages, 700 recipes. Hotel Monthly Press. 
Chicago. $1. 


THE SAVOY COCKTAIL BOOK. Harvey 
Craddock, bartender-in-chief of the fash- 
ionable London hotel, divulges his favor- 
ite mixtures, together with ‘lively his- 
torical notes on their origins, 283 pages, 
illustrations. Simon. & Schuster, New 
York. $2.50. 


178 MIXED DRINKS, as served at the old 
Waldorf Bar.’ These are memoirs writ- 
ten in alcohol by Capt. Thomas Rey- 
nolds, who formerly presided there. 63 
pages. Published by Raymond -C,’ Rie- 
gert, New York. $1 


THE A B C OF WINES, COCKTAILS, -AND 
LIQUEURS. By Alexandér Drex. An in- 
expensive outline in pamphlet form of 
the blessings of drink and types of? in 
dulgence. 40 pages. Crayn. Publishing 
Co., New ‘York. - 26c.: 


QUIET DRINKING. By Virginia Elliott. 
Various possible combinations ~ are pre- 
sented, together with r pes for the edi- 
ble tid-bits.which tdke “the place of free 
lunches in private homes. Beer of 3.2 
content is somewhat déver-ernphasized in 
this volume which appeared in August. 

- 106 pages, 98 drinks. Harcourt, Brace, 
“New York. $ 





RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you're selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
or astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinl:ing about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this mood, 


on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING. 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen, That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 





OUR _attractive- 

ness can be mar- 
red the moment you 
open your mouth and 
expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. 
If your teeth have begun 
to lose their brilliance, if 
they are not white as you 
like them to be, start using 
BOST Tooth Paste tonight, 
for this new scientific 
dentifrice contains mild 
and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove stub- 


born tobacco stains safely. 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handkerchief. Notice the _ the discoloration disappears. To be fair, try this same 
brown stain it leaves. That’s what smoking doesto your __ test with the dentifrice you are now using, and see 
teeth. Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it briskly and if you obtain the same result. 
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C SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE— FREE 
20 = BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
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